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Now! Get a free copy of on meal planning. It’s a treasure chest | 
America’s fastest-selling cook of basic cooking information. 3 
book! Let it help you in plan- Offer expires Feb. 1, so hurry! Fill out 
.. ning camp meals...or help completely the coupon below, and you 

> your wife put new zest and will receive your free copy of Betty 

. ® sparkle into family eating. Crocker’s Picture Cook Book. Only one 

Here’s the cook book that has , copy (case bound edition) to each 
everything: a wealth of recipes cover- Camp Director. Your order MUST 
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ing foods from appetizers to desserts include this coupon. e 

eee 633 how-to-do-it pictures eee helps Betty Crocker is a registered trade mark of General Mills, Inc. Ci 

a 

Mall THIS COUPON TODAY | operate camps. They are as follows: . 

- ———TNUMBER) Iss 

P| 

CAMPING . . NAME OF CAMP WHERE LOCATED CAPACITY r 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minn. PER WEEK at 

S 

Please send me my free copy of Betty Crocker’s 
Picture Cook Book. I have filled out completely 

the information requested. ; nn th 
































— (If this does not provide enough space, please complete on separate sheet of paper) 








BUSINESS ADDRESS CITY 












ADDRESS TO WHICH COOK BOOK SHOULD BE DELIVERED I regularly buy flour, cereals and mixes from: 

















STATE NAME OF SUPPLIER 









This offer is made only to Camp Directors. One copy of 


Betty Crocker’s Pict Cook Book Director. res . : 
February 1, 1952. eT Is your camp equipped to show 16mm sound films? Yes (] No[_| 
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OUR AUTHORS IDEALLY LOCATED 


. .. in this issue CAMP!... 
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JOHN McKINLEY is the author ot “Eco- 


John is the executive of Camps Tolowa and Wasia- 
ta, of the San Francisco YMCA. In addition, he is 
a hard-working ACA member. This article ap- 
peared recently in YMC Business Administration. 


DR. HENRY HUDSON, JR., (lett) whose 
“Plan for a Healthy Camp” appears in this issue, 
is Associate Surgeon at The Children’s Medical 
Center, Boston. This article is a portion of a paper 
he presented at the third annual Camp Health 
Symposium held in cooperation with the New 
England Section of ACA. 





IF YOU are anything, like us, you'll be tas- 
cinated with the ideas in REX M. JOHNSON’s 
article “Around the World With Camp Movies.” 
Mr. Johnson (right) is secretary of the Recrea- 
tion Division of the Rochester N. Y. Council ot 
Social Agencies. His connections with camp direc- 
tion, however, go back as far as 1924. 


CHARLEY FAY, the second part of whose 








nomize—But How, With Steadily Rising Costs?” 











Best location in the world. 
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“How to Develop a More Effective Catalog” is Sea Mae Bi cna cae 
in this issue, manages the Camp Literature De- two-thirds of a million top 
partment of Cincinnati Lithographing Co. He 1s families have. for vears. 
a member of the Michigan ACA Section and has relied on This Week Camp 
created hundreds of camp catalogs in the last 20 Directory in the New York 
years. Herald Tribune to guide 
- pattie iailiin , | saben. them to the camps that are 
“YEAR-ROUND CAMPING” is the utle of WILLIAM L. PETTY'S inter _— 
| | hwhil le. TH nary rae § Clear Pool Camp best for their children. 
a y 4 i NLC ¢ ei on — « OT S rector O Ae O s4 ; . rT 
esting and worthwhile article ¢ author is direc le | Thic Week bleuhses de 
operated by the Madison Square Boys’ Club of New York City. middle and upper-income 
m . mn . . a " r ? ~ ts 4 
REID RESSERER, who describes operation of the New Hampshire Junior — of eae York, New 
m- ae | | : ersey an¢ - 
Guides program in his article, is associate state secretary tor the New Hamp- sey and Lonnecticut, 1s 
| psp | is : - ene read in cities from coast-to- 
shire YMCA and director of Camp Belknap, on Lake Winnepesaukee. In por 
ing for 37 Reid 1 ident of the N. H. Camp Director's Assn coast... by families highly 
y /ea4©rs * S pres ; awe ‘Te sa e€c S /ASSN. ms 
camping for 37 years, Reid is president of the um] 7 aware of camp advantages 
and a member of the New England ACA Section executive committee. and with the means to 
seeiaiei JULIAN W. SMITH, author of “By 1960—Every Boy and Girl a Camper,” brary + pone? yea 
. : ; : we , ‘ . . r u ets. j 
the second part of which appears in this issue (part one was in the November e you d like to 
| | ne aati prs talk to these best prospects 
issue) is Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction in charge of Health, 
“ipa | | ; eel : ...reserve space for your 
Physical Education, Recreation, School Camping and Outdoor Educatien, for camp advertising in the 
nal the state of Michigan. He is also currently chairman of the ACA nationai This Week Camp Directory 
School Camping Comunittee. of the Herald Tribune.. 
JOEL C. HOLIBER, who writes about “meal tickets” (they're not what you right now! 
— think) has been assistant director of Ten-Mile River Camp of the New York 
Boy Scouts and a leader at Philmont Scout Ranch in New Mexico. 
HOW TO DEVELOP a More Effective Cata- 
log,” is the third article on this subject contribut- 
er) at PF ed in recent months by CHARLES FAY. In his = 
oa fy’ =o position as head of the camp catalog department oR. 
€ | of Cincinnati Lithographing Co., Mr. Fay has aid- IRECTORY | 7 
ed design and production of hundreds of camp = ee ’ 
catalogs. i IN THE 4 
WILTON S. CLEMENTS, who says “It a" 
bef) : CAN be Done!” on the After Taps page, is direc- 
: ene tor of Woodcraft Camp, a private camp in North- 
eementii oe. : ern Wisconsin. Shown with him in the photo is ee [es = =——CO Qe 
aber a ar af Mrs. Clements. 230 West 41st Street. New York 18, N. Y. 
lainfier 
ons $3.) . . ; 
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Vary Your Menus 


WITH THESE HIGH QUALITY 
NUTRITIOUS, DELICIOUS 


CHIN ano LEE 
CHINESE FOODS 
Chop Suey 


Economy 50-oz. Camp-size 


No. 10 tins (2 lbs. net) 


Soy Sauce 
Half Gallons 


Chop Suey - Noodles 


No. 2 tins 





Send orders to 


CHIN and LEE CO. 
123 Bank St.. New York, N. Y. 
or 


The TAYLOR-REED SALES Corp. 


National Distributors 
Glenbrook, Conn. 

















SPECIAL TRIAL DEAL 


Delicious FRUIT DRINK Flavors 


(Three different flavors — 


enough to flavor 72 gal.) 


ONLY $8.00 





AN INVESTMENT 
YOU WILL NOT REGRET 





SMITH-JUNIOR CO., Inc. 


Rochester 6, N. Y. | 


12 Saratoga Ave. 


, 














LETTERS FROM READERS 


Standards Valuable 


One of the best means of training 
counselors, camp committees and 
Board of Directors which I have 
seen for a long time are the com- 
panion pieces on “Standards for 
Camps” and the “Appraisal Form” 
which has just been published by the 
Michigan Camping Association (an 
ACA section—Ed.). 

Elma L. Stuckman 
Executive Director 
Camp Fire Girls 
Detroit, Mich. 


Compliments Reference Issue 


Please let me know the cost of extra 
copies of the “1951 Annual Reference 
and Buying Guide Issue.” The booklet 
is fine, and we appreciate its being 
made smaller for easier handling. 


Miss Edna Easter 


Independence, Missouri 


Will you please send us a copy of 
your camp director’s Buying Guide for 
1951. We will be glad to remit 
promptly upon receipt of this invalu- 
able buying guide, and would appre- 
ciate your usual prompt attention to 
our request. 

—Arthur J. Jackson, Director 

YMCA Camp Harold R. Erdman 


Honolulu, Hawai. 


The 1951 Annual Reference and 
Buying Guide is of such quality that 
there are a number of our class mem- 
bers in Camping who would like to 
have copies. What is the price per 
copy? 

—G. R. Patton 
Instructor in Camping 


Whittier (Calif.) College 


The Annual Reference and Buying 


Guide issue was very worth while this 
year. Keep up the good work. 

—Philip R. Lucasse 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Democracy Revitalized 


That word Democracy, as old as youth 
is young, 
Is taught in every class room; and its 
praises sung. 
Its meaning, past and present, 
and all its history 
Furnishes the tervent zeal for 
every victory 
Where people rule their destiny and 
Freedom’s beli is rung. 


But, when school days are over and 
earnest lite begun, 
Are theories enough so youth can 
grasp the challenge flung, 
And bend his life to brotherhood, 
upholding in its glory 
The World’s Democracy? 


; 
No, something more is needed! Our 
task, so well begun, 

Is yet far from completed until more 
held work’s done! 

Give youth his share of camp 

life; and let him live 
the story 
Of democratic ways, on hike 
and woodland foray. 
For in such trial communities, the 
whole world’s fate is swung 
Toward Real Democracy! 


—Claudia Childs 
Olympia, Wash. 


Let the Camper Choose 


Miss Barbara  Joy’s article, “Let 
the Camper Choose” (Campinc Mac- 
AZINE, May 1951) is worthy of the 
most thoughtful attention of all camp 
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| 
For greater quest 
pleasure and profit! 
Insured results by 
roven products! 
Always the trained buyers favorite / 


: JOHN SEXTON & co. 


IP Established 1883 . . . Chicago 
CHICAGO © LONG ISLAND CITY « SAN FRANCISCO ¢ ATLANTA ¢ DALLAS ¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ PHILADELPHIA e DETROIT « BOSTON 
| 











then to camp! 





first for complete selections of camp uniforms, apparel and 
utilities .. . 


first for fine quality, tested for endurance and washability 


first tor experienced guidance and advice by our trained 


personnel... 


FOUNDED IN PHILADE!PHIA 
FAMED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


first in the tavor of camp directors who have made 
Wanamaker’s Camp Shop their official outfitters. 


WANAMAKER'S CAMP SHOP 
FOURTH FLOOR MARKET 
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‘eee 52 Vanderbilt Ave. « New York 17, N. Y. 
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ARENTS’ MAGAZINE influences the rearing of 

2% million children in 1% million families— 
because mothers and fathers have the utmost 
confidence in the guidance it offers. 


Naturally, this influence is a major factor 
when parents choose camps for their children. 










FN. To GET 
: ENROLLMENTS 1 @® More camps advertise in PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
—" than in any other leading consumer magazine. 


@ PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is now in its 18th year 
of leadership in the camp field. 
' a ’ 
Remember: Only PARENTS For rates and details, write to: 


MAGAZINE gives you nearly Josephine E. Chrenko, Director, School and Camp Dept. 
100% circulation where you 


want it — in families with PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 








/ 





MAKE YOUR OWN MOCCASINS 


for camps this Summer 


“QBEE” MOCCASINS—Good, genuine leather with 
composition soles punched for lacing. Complete with 
lacing, pattern and instructions . . . $3.90 (less 10% 
on 12 or more). 

“ | ~~. WOOLSKIN ee ees man 3 —- 
= - Made of best grade long woolskin. Complete wit 
HANDIEST CAMP SANDAL. The pattern, thread, needle, etc. Ready to put together. 
“Handicraft” camp sandal, for boys, State shoe size. Small, $2.30 pr.; Medium, $2.50 pr.; 

girls and women. Ideal for the J arge, $2.80 pr. \ 


beach, in the woods, along paths 
INDIAN SEED BEADS—Cabinet of 36 bottles of Seed 
and for lounging. Guards your feet Beads in 11 favorite colors. 900 beads in bottle. Cab- 


— agg rng Ran Bie 2 lager inet $6.50. Seed Bead Instruction Book, 10 Cents. 


each part. Uppers are of gay col- AUTHENTIC INDIAN STAMPS—Durable brass stamps 
ored plastic strap materials, soles with genuine Indian meanings. Kit of 18 different 
are pre-punched, grooved and designs, $8.00. No. 18 NEW 68-page Catalog Free on 
ridged to prevent slipping. Anyone Request. 





can assemble. SHOWING MANY NEW ITEMS FOR CAMP 

Sizes 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. For narrow foot HANDICRAFT PROJECTS 

choose a smaller size than usual. Other types of moccasins not shown in this 

For a wide foot choose a size larger. aqvertisement can be found in our No. 18 catalog. 
Per Pair — $1.95 Leathercraft Headquarters for Over 32 Years 


(Less 5% in 12 pair or over lots) 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO.  Ciicaco 6 eS tLiNors 


‘and program directors both experi- 
‘enced and new. 

| It suggests a key to effective, har- 
monious and rewarding staff experi- 
ence and above all a key to achieve- 
‘ing maximum returns in terms of 
camper happiness and growth and 
parent satisfaction. The rich back- 
ground of experience and wide know!- 
edge of the literature in the camp. 
ing held blended in this practical 
and down-to-earth article makes it 
“ring true.” 

Its basic concepts are no _ doubt 
already a part ot the philosophies of 
the more experienced and _ successful 
camping people. It is my feeling that 
the lives of hundreds of campers, 
staff people and parents will be rich 
ly affected in the future if more camps 
are staffed and programmed in har 
mony with Miss Joy’s article. 

Max W. Clowers 

Associate Secretary 

North Central Area YMCA 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 


Want More Copies 

Would you kindly send me six more 
issues of the 195] “Annual Refer 
ence and Buying Guide.” Please send 
these books with your bill directly 
_to our camp address. 
| Robert E. Twining 
| Camp Al-Gon-Quian 

Burt Lake, Mich. 

| found the 1951 Annual Reference 
and Buying Guide a wonderful and 
most helpful publication. I would very 
much like to have another book for 
our purchasing agent. Please inform 
me of the cost. 


——— — 


Cecelia R. Falk 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Enclosed please find a check in pay- 
ment for 12 copies of your annual 
Reterence and Buying Guide. These 
buying guides have been sent to each 
of our camps and the response has 
already been enthusiastic. Please accept 
our congratulations on the excellent 
work and on the excellent material 
you are publishing. 
Shimin Kasedy 


New York City 


Camp Business Practices 
1 would like to make through 
Campinc Magazine the tollowing sug 
gestions about standards tor approval! 
of camps by ACA: | 
1. That credit of the camp ap 
proved be good in the camp com 
munity and elsewhere. 
2. That no extravagant claims 
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Habonim Camping <Assn., Inc. 
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which cannot be supported be 
made by the camp. 

As to the first, we too often hear 
(rom business concerns that camp 
directors do not settle their bills in 
reasonable time. 

As to the second suggestion, I refer 
to such claims as: “We are the only 
camp having an A rating by the State 
Board of Health,” “One of Ameri- 
ca’s best known camps;” “A private 
camp without an equal,” etc. 

1. P. Kephart 
Camp Yonahlossee 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 


SSO as 















Model F—40 1b. Cap.—$379.00 F.O.B. 
Model F—60 lb. Cap.—$479.00 Factory 
Ideal For Hotels, Institutions, 
Hospitals, Restaurants, Requir- 


ing Permanent Installations 









Sees Good Job Done 
Have to tell you how good the 
magazine has been and how helpful 
the Reference and Buying Issue 1s. 
Three cheers tor you. 
Ruth Becker 
Camp O-Tahn-Agon 


Three Lakes, W1s. 
The quality of the magazine has washed at the same time. 
; ‘% : ; : An automatic timer controls the operation and 
been improving steadily this year. You | cent prevents overpeeling . . . heavy, rugged con- 
- 
f ; struction assures long life. 


‘ : With a Univex Vegetable Peeler you can save 
25% of a vegetable — and the most nutritious 
part too. In just about one minute it peels from 
40 to 60 Ibs. of carrots, potatoes, etc. Ordinar- 
ily, it takes over an hour to peel the same quan- Pu 
tity by hand. 
Univex Vegetable Peelers are durably built of 
non-rusting, stainless steel, can be easily and 
quickly installed. The vegetables are peeled and 








are to be congratulated. 
Lenore Smith 


University of Southern Calif. | NIVERSAL 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. | NDUSTRIES 











) 

h @ T-Shirts ® Jackets 

” May I congratulate you on the fine | 

: editorial work and the splendid arti- || © Sweat Shirts ¢ Pennants 
u cles in Campinc Macazine. I would | 

"1 never be without this fine journal. | © Cardigans e Arm Bands 
“ Fk. W. Foster, Youth Director 

AS Carolina Conference of e Gym Trunks ® Emblems 
pl Seventh-Day Adventists 

* Charlotte, N. C. 

a 


Budget-wise Recipes 
Our latest collection of quantity reci- | 
antity reci- | 
1 aay Zz a, : ews | Expertly Reproduced 
Mm. pes 1s called “Recipes for Extending | 


Your Camp Name and Emblem 











Your Food Budget.” These were com- 
piled since we have had requests from 
) so many camps for budget-wise dishes. WRITE TODAY 
a They are available to CaMpiNG Mac- 
yu AZINE sort for just a postcard re- eee mapa tan 
al quest. 
venient | NAT J. SAND CO 
ip National Biscuit Co., = . 
m 449 W. 14th St. 171 South Front Street Columbus 6, Ohio 
New York City 14. 
ms 
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Kconomize!— but HOW... 
With Steadily Rising Costs? 


with Mark ‘Twain's 
weather, where “everybody talks about 


UTTING costs is hardly in the 
6 same class 

it, but nobody does anything about it.” 
Camp people everywhere are thinking 
hard, and working harder, to put 
economy programs into effect. 

Any sound approach must discover 
where and how operating practices can 
be improved, and how the quality and 
quantity of work done by the staff 
can be increased. And it must be rec- 
ognized that indiscriminate slashing 
of expenditures without regard to con- 
sequences may result in higher costs 
in the long run. 


An Approach—Gets the Facts 


One approach is for a camp director 
to examine the operating statements 
of successful camps in his locality, and 
compare b udget items to discover 
which of his own appear to be out ot 
line. If financial reporting is sound 
and records are complete, this com- 
parison can become the basis for set- 
ting up priorities regarding which 
costs you will attack, first. 

Even before tackling these prob 
lems, it might be well to ask yoursell 
some fundamental questions: 

|. Is our present campsite the best 
lor our purpose? Should we sell our 
present camp and acquire a new one 


| effective and economical 
location? Are we doing the kind of 
camping that best meets youth needs? 

2. Is our camp offering more “pro- 
gram activities than is actually re 
quired by a sound camping philoso 
phy? 


im a more 


3. Can we extend the use of our 
campsite, increasing the number ol 
days used per year and/or the capac- 
ity? 


Some Guiding Principles 


Perhaps a review of some basic prac- 
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By Joun R. McWKIniey 


tices would be in order at this point: 


|. Define and explain the purpose 
of the camp, its organization, and each 
subdivision. 

2. Describe in writing every posi- 
tion, briefly and realistically. 

3. Keep the span of control of each 
supervising staff member within prac- 
tical limits. No person should normal- 
ly supervise directly more than 8-10 
subordinates. 

4. Give people who are held re- 
sponsible for results enough authority 
to get those results — delegate wisely, 
courageously. 

5. Be sure a well-understood line 
of authority runs from the top to the 
bottom of — the organization. 
Clear channels of communication and 


Calip 


staff participation in decision-making 
should be a routine working practice. 

6. Improve recruiting and training 
processes, thereby increasing the pro- 
duction of each employee and lower- 
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ing the cost of “production.” The 
more efficient each staff member, the 
greater the chance to reduce staff and 
still maintain program standards. 
Training of both year-round and sea- 
sonal staff members is urgent. 


Turnover must be reduced and a 
proper balance secured between elim 
inating ineffective personnel and_ re 
taining, season after season, the best 
personnel, be they counselors, cooks, 
or caretakers. 

7. Encourage staff to keep abreast 
of new methods through regular read- 
Ing, occasional visits to other camps, 
and participation in the American 
Camping Association. 

8. Use and refine camping stand 
ards, as detined by ACA. 


9. Make 


scious. and 


staff ““cost-con- 
the eftects ot 


waste and carelessness on them. But 


camp 
aware ot 


don't haunt them with a pervading at 
mosphere or short-sighted  stinginess. 
10. Develop good personal work 
habits — an orderly mind, planning 
and scheduling of work, and _ better 
use of the normal working day. 


Cutting Management Costs 


1. Drop useless services; re-exam- 
ine reports and procedures which may 
no longer be doing the job for which 
they were originally designed. 

2. Curtail unnecessary and poorly 
scheduled use of camp vehicles. Inves- 
tigate the economy of public carriers 
over owned-vehicles. 

3. Maintain an effective control 
system over the purchasing, storage, 1s 
suance, and use of all supplies. 

4. Install methods 
and responsible personnel in the camp 
store. Our camp more than doubled 
its store income in one year, partly 
by eliminating the “give-away” store- 
keeper. 


sound business 


5. Examine the camp ofhce work- 
load and ability of the present stenog- 
raphers. By hiring one very capable 
year-round person, our camp office was 
able to place the second position on a 


II 








six-months basis instead, with result- 
ing savings of over $1,200 per year. 

6. Review the number and attach- 
ments of telephones in use. Perhaps a 
monthly operating charge can be elim- 
inated. 

7. Where feasible, use offset re- 
production to reduce printing costs. 

8. Use a centralized purchasing 
system and clear specifications, to ob- 
tain lower unit prices and higher qual- 
ity. If you have storage space, bulk 
buying usually results in lower unit 
costs. Bulk purchasing of gasoline, for 
example, may reduce costs from three 
to five cents per gallon. Our camp re- 
cently saved a substantial sum by pur- 
chasing an expensive piece of equip- 
ment through the local utility com- 
pany. 

9. A postal scale in camp may save 
more than its purchase price by elim- 





then picked up by our local camp car- 
rier—saved 30 miles! 

2. Be wary of buying sides of car- 
casses of meat. Explore the possible 
economies of the new packaged meat 
with its uniform portions and_ pre- 
determined cost. 

3. Substitute a less expensive for 
a more expensive form of food, where 
nutritive values are equal, 1.e., oleo- 
margarine with vitamin A for butter, 
stews or ground meat for chops, lard 
for more expensive fats. 

4. Inspect, weigh, and verity prices 
of all incoming goods. 

5. Eliminate excessive dish break- 
age by using plastic or substitutes. 

6. Reduce food wastes by using 
cafeteria-style serving. 

7. If your camp is eligible, use the 
surplus foods offered under the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture program 


A well planned program of maintenance cuts costs markedly in the long run. 


inating guesswork in stamping larger 
letters and parcels. 


Food Costs 


1. Purchase on bids — competition 
still works! On the other hand, don't 
fall into the error of always “pinch- 
ing” your food suppliers. Best results 
will be achieved if you and they work 
together, tor the best interests of all. 

If you place a large original order, 
see if the firm won't provide free cart- 
age to camp. Buying a few cans at a 
time usually increases transportation 
costs and eliminates quantity dis- 
counts. Many firms will take back for 
credit unbroken cases, if returned 
promptly at the end of the season, or 
will help sell them. 

Discover the limits of the “free de- 
livery” area of your suppliers. Our 
camp saved last season by arranging 
with a merchant at the extreme point 
of the “free delivery’ zone to receive 
in-season deliveries, where they were 
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for the distribution of surplus com- 
modities. 


Typical products that non-profit 
camps in our area may purchase are 
dried milk, dried eggs, cheese, fresh 
potatoes, and dried fruit. For savings 
through using dried milk, see the free 
booklet containing recipes, offered by 
the Dry Milk Institute, 221 N. La- 
Salle, Chicago. 

8. Install “walk-in” refrigeration 
units to reduce spoilage and obtain 
other economies. 


9. A smaller, more capable, well- 
paid staff of kitchen helpers may be 
actually less expensive than the typical 
large group of low-paid high school 
youngsters. 


Maintenance and Equipment 


1. Develop a scheduled camp 
maintenance manual showing all de- 
tails and timing of grounds and build- 
ings upkeep. 


2. Avoid letting maintenance go — 
deferred maintenance costs far more in 
the long-run. 

3 Require regular reports from 
your caretaker in the off-season, show- 
ing work preformed, work scheduled, 
and backlog. 

4. Keep accurate cost records of re- 
pairs done by volunteers. They may be 
more costly than paid labor. 

5. Make regular inventories of 
camp equipment and sell materials no 
longer needed. 

6. Stamp and paint distinctively all 
tools and movable equipment. 

7. Be cautious about buying un- 
necessary electro-mechanical appli- 
ances. 

8. Check with state and local laws 
betore building or making major re- 
pairs. Improper electrical installations 
by the caretaker cost our camp several 
hundred dollars. Fire wardens, health 
departments, and social welfare de- 
partments are becoming increasingly 
stringent in enforcing health and 
safety laws. 

These same agencies can help as 
consultants and in other cost-saving 
ways. Our local water department en- 
gineered our camp filtration and water 
distribution system, with considerable 
savings resulting. 

9. In re-wiring camp, make a list 
of camp appliances showing kilowatt 
or watt rating, and take it to the local 
utility company. A lower electricity 
rate may be effected by putting au- 
thorized appliances on the power in- 
stead of lighting circuit. 


Public Relations 


1. Tell your campers and their pa- 
rents what they are getting for their 
money. Raises in fees will then be met 
with a greater chance of understand- 
ing and acceptance. 

2. Camps might well follow the 
lead of local governments which are 
setting up “Little Hoover Commis- 
sions” composed of lay specialists, 
strictly advisory, but who assist in 
studying all operating functions and 
recommending changes which can re- 
sult in savings, as well as better man- 
agement throughout. 


And Finally— 


What did you say? You've got 
some other tips on how to reduce 
costs? Well, send them in to our 
CaMPING MaGazinE, so the editors can 
pass them on to the rest of us in 


another article in some early issue. 
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Around the World With Camp Movies 


By Rex M. JoHNson 


N THIS MODERN world in 
] which science has made the remot- 
est places of the earth just a few radio 
seconds away, it is increasingly nec- 
essary that those of us who work with 
youth use every valid educational 
method for making the social back- 
ground and the points of view of far- 
away peoples more meaningful. 

One method of helping young peo- 
ple to learn about others, which 
should be especially interesting to 
camp leaders, is that of using educa- 
tional films. These films are not just 
movies to be shown; they are educa- 
tional materials to be used as aids in 
achieving definite objectives. 

For example, assume a film _ pro- 
gram, “A Trip Around the World,” 
consisting of a number of films shown 
to campers at intervals during their 
stay at camp. Films are not available 
which tell everything, but films can be 
secured which, with skilled leadership, 
can bring to camp a stimulating pro- 
gram packed full of ideas which will 
be reflected not only in the immediate 
camp program, but will also carry 
over into various communities in 
which the campers live. 

Such a program might include a 
group of films on the Far East, an 
area unknown to most of us. Films 
such as the “Farmers of India,” two 
films on Chinese family life, i.e., “The 
Pieping Family” and the “Sampan 
Family,” and a careful study in “The 
Japanese Family” will show vividly 
ways of living and points of view 
quite difterent from that of American 
boys and girls. 

Two films on the British Isles like 
“We of West Riding” and “The Crot- 
ters’ will stimulate thinking and im- 
igination about our English and Scot- 
lish cousins who seem so unlike us — 
and probably are. Italy will take on 
new meaning atter the tilms “Po River 
Valley’ and “Handicraft Town” are 
seen and discussed. 

Far away Lapland will be less mys- 
terious after the beautiful film “Wind 
trom the West” has been seen. Other 
tilms such as “Picturesque Sweden,” 
“Sweden Looks Ahead,” “Picturesque 
Denmark,” “The Pearl of the Orient,” 
and “Modern Hawaii” will help pro- 
vide a vicarious travel experience 
which campers will long remember. 
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A 10 or 15 minute talk should pre- 
cede each film. It might be explained 
by way of introduction that neighbors 
today are not only those who live close 
by, but also, in a broader sense, those 
who make their home in such remote 
places as China, India, Japan, and so 
on. They are our neighbors too, be- 
cause they are a part of our economic 
system— a system which extends to 
practically every nation of the globe. 
They are, we might say, a part of our 
way of making a living, even if their 
mode of living differs from ours. 

It might also be observed that those 
with whom we work must be under- 
stood if good will is to flourish and 
grow. Understanding is not easy be- 
cause people with different social back- 
grounds develop different ways of re- 
garding identical situations. What one 
may regard as “cooperation” another 
may call “non-cooperation.” That 
which may be “agression” to one may 
be ‘self defense” to another. Merely to 
hear what others say is not enough. 
We must know what the words mean 
to those who use them. 


This leads up to the film itself. 
“Farmers of India” for example, 
might be preceded by some pertinent 
facts and information about: India. 
These might include the size of the 
country, different religions, some of 
the natural resources, the number of 
people, articles used in international 
trade, some social customs, family or- 
ganization, etc. A map showing the 
relation of India to other countries 
in that area and the world would also 
be helpful. When information like this 
is used in conjunction with a film, the 





experience is more meaningful and 
significant. 

After showing each film, the lead- 
er should encourage questions and dis- 
cussion related to the experience of 
the campers. For a film like “Farmers 
of India” questions like the following 
might be asked: What kinds of work 
are done by the women, and boys and 
girls on the farms of the United 
States? Why are so many people of 
India farmers? Why do so few peo- 
ple of India live in cities? Why do 
the farmers of India use camels? Why 
do the children of India start to work 
at such an early age? 

Questions like these will help camp- 
ers gain a better undersanding of the 
likenesses and differences of the peo- 
ple of the two countries, as well as 
a better appreciation of the place of 
each in the world. Then too, projects 
for crafts, dramatics, and games can 
also be suggested. 

By working out programs such as 
these with care, campers can develop 
a better understanding of the peoples 
of other lands, a real need in our 
present-day world. Such films when 
properly used, can help broaden points 
of view until they more nearly ap- 
proximate the facts of a world drawn 
closer by modern methods of com- 
munication and transportation. 





Films mentioned in this article were 
selected in consultation with Norman 
B. Moore, head of the Reynolds 
Audio-Visual Division, Rochester Pub- 
lic Library. Consult your regular mo- 
tion-picture supplier for furthen infor- 
mation. 
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by Wintuiam LL. Perry 


HE END OF SUMMER finds 

most camps closing their gates to 
young people for nine long months. 
From places teeming with joyous acti- 
vity they are transformed overnight 
into lonely ghost towns. And yet 

.. Autumn, with changing colors 
and bracing air, offers many oppor- 
tunities for educational experiences 
which are too often ignored. 

. Winter snow can transform the 
camp into fairyland when seen 
through the eyes of a child, and the 
rollicking tun of winter sports 1s 
denied most children living in large 
metropolitan centers. 

... The miracle of spring is some- 
thing no child should miss, but tew 
of these children ever see it from the 
vantage point of a camp. 

Why should camping be carried on 
in summer only? Aren't we lacking 
in vision if we confine our thinking 
to this one season only? True, “off 
season” camping zs more difficult to 
arrange, due to school attendance and 
other limitations. But if it is done on a 
week-end basis, the problem becomes 
relatively simple. 

Many camps have features which 
are essential to this kind of venture. 
more 1n- 

prabably 


To mention some ot the 


portant, the camp should 
be located within 2 or 3 hours driv- 
ing time trom a source ot campers. 
It should have at least one building, 
complete with cooking and toilet ta- 
cilities, that can be made comfortable 
for cold weather. It is desirable to 
have a year-round caretaker it pos- 
A village store within reason- 


sible. 
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YEAR-ROUND CAMPING 


able distance of the camp is also an 
advantage. 

Programming tor week-end camp 
ing is an easy matter. If emphasis is 
placed on seasonal activities, each sea- 
son has almost unlimited material 
around which program may be de- 
veloped. 

Fall is the time for 
hikes, nut-gathering, and, in 
vigorous moments, football. The color- 
ful beauty of autumn ’s scenery is 
enough in itself to justify a week-end 
at camp. 

If your camp is in the nothern part 
of the country, it can be turned into 
a winter playland when it snows. If 
there are no obstacle-free hillsides on 
the camp grounds, trails and road- 
ways can be made into sate toboggan, 
ski and sled runways simply by bank- 
ing the curves with snow. The swim 
ming pool or lake, after a good treeze, 
makes a wonderful ice-skating rink. 
Ball fields are good places to build 
men. 


exploration 
more 


snow forts, igloos and snow 
Children will need nothing else to 
hold their daytime interest, if such 
winter availab'e. In the 


evening, they can roast chestnuts or 


sports are 


corn, and tell stories before an 
open fire. These are the things that 


dwell long in the memories of boys 


prop) 


and girls. 


Spring suggests interesting 
projects. Boats, and other stored 
equipment might be readied tor the 
summer. The children can p!ant trees 
while being taught the principles ot 
tree conservation. -The camp garden 
could be planted. Springtime’s unfold- 
ing reve-ation of nature provides a 


basis for many stimulating experiences. 


many 
































Some camps do have all-year pro- 
grams, and are doing work along this 
line. But on the whole, their number 
is tar too limited. Clear Pool Camp 
is a boys’ club camp and its parent 
agency is at the Madison Square Boys 
Club in New York City. We have 
carried on some “off-season” camping 
for several years, but recently have 
about it with a more definite 
purpose and plan in mind. We de not 
wish to imply that ours is the best 
method, but only that it is one we 
have found successful. We believe it 
could be adapted to other camps, too. 

The plan in operation is a_ well 
coordinated combination of work and 
play. We find the two go very well 
together, and both are enjoyed if prop- 
erly conducted, the former always 
making the latter more enjoyable. 

We take our boys camping in 
groups of 12 to 15, for week-ends last- 
ing trom Friday night to Sunday 
night, at least twice a month during 
the “off-season.” These boys earn their 


gone 


expenses while at camp by doing gen- 
eral maintenance work. While not all 
groups do enough work to offset the 
cost, there are others who earn suffi- 
cient to pay for their own as well as 
other groups. 

Recently some of the boys rooted 
a building which would have cost 
$275 in labor. The job was not pro 
fessional, to be sure, but the root 
doesn't leak, and what is more impor 
tant, the boys got a sense of accom 
plishment out of doing it. 

We 
ting boys tor such a trip, making sur: 
that they are congenial. One person 
with a strongly contrasting personal 


use considerable care in selec 
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ity can ruin the entire week-end. 
Whenever possible, we take an al- 
ready formed group such as a tum- 
bling team, an arts and crafts class, 
or those who just naturally fall in 
comfortably with one another. We 
also try to keep them at the same age 
level. 

In choosing the staff we keep in 
mind the particular abilities of the 
staff members in relation to the kind 
of activities planned. 

There are, of course, minor prob- 
lems unique to our institution which 
are too unimportant to mention. Every 
camp will be confronted with its own 
peculiar problems, but the essence of 
the plan is contained in the four 
points mentioned above. 

The values to be derived from this 
kind of camping are numerous, but 
we mention only a few: 

|. The children get a chance to en- 
joy all four seasons in camp. 

2. The process ot cooperative 
group planning and group action has 
its own inherent values. 

3. By working for camp, campers 
develop a sense of responsibility and 
partnership with the institution diffi- 
cult to attain otherwise. 

4+. The actual mechanics of the 
work is an excellent learning experi- 
ence for most boys. Few of them 





Autumn provides opportunities for 
wonderful new experiences in camp. 


know how to repair broken windows, 
mend furniture, mix and apply paint, 
tepair a leaky roof, or even properly 
use most tools. These skills serve a 
double purpose in teaching the boys, 
and in camp maintenance at negligi- 
ble cost. 

6. Last, but not least, think of the 
sheer fun they have by just being in 
the country! 
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By Rem O. BEsseRER 


About the 


New Hampshire 


Junior (uides 


MANY CAMP DIRECTORS, 
groups and_ associations have 
been and are working on de- 
vising programs by means of 
which over-all camper develop- 
ment can be measured. A prime 
factor in their thinking is the 
desirability of motivating camp- 
ers to develop themselves in a 
well-rounded fashion, rather than 
putting an excessive amount of 
time on those activities which 
interest them most or in which 
they are most proficient. 

The Maine Junior Guide tests 
are of course well and favorably 
known. A book describing them 
was published a year or two 
ago by the Maine Development 
Commission. The New England 
Section of ACA also has a com- 
mittee working on this sort of 
thing. 

Since 1947 the New Hamp- 
shire Camp Diyirector’s Associa- 
tion has been evolving a plan 
making possible awarding of a 
New Hampshire Junior Guide 
emblem to campers earning it, 
while at the same time keeping 
the program flexible enough that 
it can be related to and handled 
at the local camp level. 

Our program requires camp- 
ers to become proficient in four 
areas: Safety, Skills, Leadership 
and Appreciation. The program 
is planned for boys and girls 
who are at least 12 years old 
and who have spent at least two 
months during two consecutive 
years in a New Hampshire 
camp. 

All the tests are given and 
rated by qualified leaders in 
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each camp and certified to the 
Association by the camp direc- 
tor. Each test is rated 10 for 
perfect, and at least 7 must be 
attained in each of the nine 
tests, with a minimum grand 
total of 75 out of a possible 90. 

In Safety, campers are requir- 
ed to qualify in Junior Red 
Cross Life Saving or its equiva- 
lent and to give evidence of 
knowledge of camping and hik- 
ing first aid. 

In Skills, the requirements in- 
clude: ability to live in the open, 
sleep out, cook meals, and use 
map and compass; knowledge 
and appreciation of trees, flow- 
ers, birds, minerals, etc.; knowl- 
edge of how to fish and local 
hshing regulations; development 
of proficiency in two major ac- 
tivities offered by the camp 
being attended, such as_horse- 
manship, sailing, music, hiking, 
riflery, archery, etc.; and_ pass 
the camp’s canoe or boat test. 

In Leadership, campers must 
give evidence of having had 
leadership training in camp and 
having put it to practical use. 

In Appreciation, campers must 
demonstrate knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the section of New 
Hampshire in which their camp 
is located, and show familiarity 
with several New Hampshire 
Indian legends or traditions. 

Each year, the tests are eval- 
uated by a committee of direc- 
tors who participated in the pro- 
gram, and any changes or rec- 
ommendations are presented to 
the parent body for adoption. 
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Now is the time to 


Plan for a Healthy Camp 


By Henry W. Hupson, Jr., M.D. 


EK WILL AGREE that preven- 
tion is the best form of treat- 


ment. In that connection it is well to 
consider briefly the value of pre-camp 
physical examinations, of a well de- 
vised examination and history form, 
and of provision for safeguarding the 
Director by obtaining written parental 
permission to allow him to act for 
them in event of acute illness or 1n- 
jury. Provision for medical attendants 
and establishment within the camp 
personnel of a supervisory health and 
accident department certainly deserve 
careful planning. 

Let us begin with the history and 
examination form. There is need to 
know what immunizations a camper 
may have had, any sensitivities known 
to exist, the general state of his health, 
whether he has been suspected of hav- 
ing a hernia, an attack or atacks of 
appendicitis, and whether there are any 
specific recommendations from his per- 
sonal physician concerning restriction 
in physical activity. Physical examina- 
tion by the camper’s own physician, 
supplemented if at all possible by 
physical examination or at least inspec- 
tion at the time the camper reaches 
camp is certainly highly desirable. | 
personally consider it almost essential. 

The problem of securing a medical 
attendant both as an advisor and as a 
person to prescribe and direct treat- 
ment is of great importance. In many 
camps satisfactory arrangements have 
existed for years and there is no pro- 
blem. In other camps there are advisors 
from the medical profession who can 
aid the director in selecting an acces- 
sible physician. In some instances, a 
director may have the problem of se- 
lecting a new camp physician and | 
venture to make a tew suggestions in 
that connection. 

In the first place, I would not choose 
the doctor solely on the basis of avail- 
ability, although the importance ot 
availability is not underestimated. | 
would want to know something about 
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his capability and I would not rely on 
the popularity of a given practitioner 
as a guide. If I were a director and 
did not have a medical advisor to help 
me in selecting a physician, I would 
find out from the State Medical Society 
what physicians practice within a given 
radius of my camp and I would then 
go to a library and consult the Direc- 
tory of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for biographical data concerning 
physicians who might be available. 

[ would be sure to choose a physi- 
cian who had graduated from a recog- 
nized school of medicine and I would 
have a tendency to lean toward a 
younger rather than an older man. 
With this much information available 
to me, I would then try to find out by 
word of mouth or by personal inter- 





sufhciently presentable and sufficiently 
vocal to be able adequately to discuss 
in person or by telephone the camper’s 
medical problems with his parents. 

The organization within the camp 
personnel group will of necessity vary. 
The ideal situation, of course, is to 
have a physician in residence. When 
this is not possible, camps have found 
the services of graduate nurses and/or 
medical students to be generally satis- 
factory. In extreme cases if such per- 
sonnel are not available, a mature and 
responsible counselor of sound judge- 
ment and with some training in first 
aid must be charged with responsibility 
tor matters having to do with camp- 
ers health. 

His limitations, however, should be 


clearly understood both by him and 








view what the doctor’s post-graduate 
experience had been, particularly with 
relation to the character of internship 
or residency that he might have had. 

[ would not be unduly concerned 
with whether the individual doctor had 
a leaning toward surgery or whether 
he preferred some other form of prac- 
tice because if he is well educated, 
well trained, and bears a good reputa- 
tion, it is fair to assume that he will 
meet an emergency situation well and, 
if not competent to handle it himself, 
will know how to obtain the necessary 
assistance. Such a physician should be 





the camp director and he should be in 


as close liaison as possible with the best 
physician available locally. The only 
word of caution I have in this connec- 
tion is that lay persons should be thor- 
oughly aware that their capabilities for 
rendering excellent service are to a cer- 
tain extent offset by their limitation 
and knowledge of medical matters. 
There is still much unsound folk-lore 
mixed up with instruction in 
First Aid. The point, of course, is to 
select a person who has had good in- 
struction and who also is capable of 


some 


using good sense and judgment. 
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Some of the surgical emergencies 
that may arise in camp are to a large 
extent preventable and I would like 
to suggest certain means of preventing, 
or at least minimizing, accidents. These 
include burns, both from heat and from 
undue exposure to the sun, certain trau- 
mata or injuries, immersion, gunshot 
wounds in some camps, and injuries 
of one sort or another which may be 
sustained as a result of pyro-technical 
displays on July 4 or other holidays. 

Effective prevention depends upon a 
system of safety monitoring involving 
responsible supervision, waterfront and 
diving security, including the use of 
the “buddy” system or something 
approaching it, and a range master if 
there is to be instruction in the use of 
firearms. In this particular connection 
| wish to emphasize the discipline re- 
quired on the range and suggest that 
it is well worth while to visit a military 
range and see at first hand the control 
which the range master has. 

Also in connection with the use of 
small firearms, as well as with fre- 
works, a specific suggestion is that the 
counselor in charge have a_ physical 
count of ammunition and fireworks 
which is frequently checked and which 
will alert the director to the possibility 
that live ammunition or fireworks may 
be in unauthorized hands. 


Preventable Infections 


Certain infections are also prevent- 
able. In this connection, the matter of 
physical cleanliness and personal hy- 
giene are important and properly the 
responsibility of whoever is in direct 
charge of health matters in the camp. 
Previous immunization against tetanus 
by means of toxoid is desirable and 
may properly be recommended by a 
camp. 

Probably a small supp!y of the more 
commonly used and less expensive anti- 
biotics, such as streptomycin, penicil- 
in and sulfa products as determined by 
‘he medical advisor to the camp, should 
be kept on hand for use in prevention 

treatment of infections, but such 
‘substances should not be used except 
under the direction of a physician. It 
is also desirable to keep on hand a 
small supply of sterile dressings, band- 
ages, adhesive tape, and also several 
ordinary sheets, previously sterilized 
and stored away to be available in the 
event of an extensive burn. The exact 
nature of the supplies to be in the 
camp should be determined by what- 
ever physician the cainp selects. 
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Onestions 


FOOD 


A Department Conducted by Dorothy M. Proud and Agnes Carlson, 
Department of Institution Management, N. Y. State College 
Of Home Economics at Cornell University. 


Making dessert topping 
From dry skim milk 


I have read somewhere that it is pos- 
sible to whip dry skim milk. Is this 
true, and if so how do you do it? 

—H.M.P. 

To whip non-fat dry milk solids, 
use equal amounts of dry milk and 
cold water. (The whip doubles in 
volume.) For a more stable whip, add 
a little lemon juice or gelatin before 
whipping the milk. 

Whipped non-fat dry milk may be 
used as a topping for ice cream or 
puddings. It may also be used in place 
of whipped cream in desserts like 
Spanish and Bavarian cream and 
sponge or chiffon mixtures. 

The whipped milk resembles a 
marshmallow topping in consistency, 
and may be sweetened or flavored to 
taste. 


How to keep dishes clean 


How can you sterilize dishes? We 

do not have a dishwashing machine. 
—M.R.M. 

It isn’t practical to try to sterilize 
dishes, which would mean actually 
boiling all of them. The term “sani- 
tize’’ is used to refer to dishes that are 
clean and free from harmful bacteria. 
Regardless ot the method of sanitiza- 
tion used, proper scraping of the 
dishes and careful washing in clean 
water to which a soap or detergent has 
been added must be done first. Then 
the dishes must be thoroughly rinsed 
to remove any traces of soap or deter- 
gent. 

Dishes may be sanitized by one of 
the following methods: 

(a) Immerse the clean dishes in 
clear water maintained at a tempera- 
ture of 170° to 180° F. To maintain 
this temperature, water must be held 
over direct heat. 

(b) Immerse the clean dishes in 
clear water to which a sanitizing agent 
has been added. The New York State 
Department of Health advises the use 
of a quaternary ammonium compound. 
In solution these compounds are color- 


less, odorless and will not irritate the 
skin or discolor silver. The quaternary 
ammonium compounds are effective in 
cold as well as-hot water, but of course 
your dishes will dry better if you use 
hot water. 


What’s the best buy in 
Kitchen equipment? 


What ts the best buy in small equip- 
ment for the kitchen, aluminum, stain- 
less steel, or enamel?—B.R.W. 

In general, aluminum is most satis- 
factory for cooking utensils, as it is a 
good conductor of heat. Stainless steel 
must be specially treated to conduct 
heat evenly, and it is considerably more 
expensive than aluminum or enamel 
ware. 

For serving utensils such as pitchers, 
bowls, and platters, stainless steel is 
preterable if you can afford it. It looks 
better and is easier to keep clean than 
aluminum. 

Enamel ware may be less in initial 
cost, but constant replacement of 
chipped pieces is likely to make it ex- 
pensive in the long run. 


How to save time in 
Making Muffins 


[ noted with interest your answer 
on variations for plain muffins. The 
writer, | assume, operates a very small 
camp. | can't see how muffins could 
be served in a large camp. Filling all 
those muffin tins and washing them 
afterwards involves too much work. 
I'd be interested to know if there are 
any shortcuts I could use—S.P.V. 

The easiest way to fill muffin tins 
quickly and uniformly is with a small 
ice cream scoop. Dip the muffin mix- 
ture trom the side of the bowl so that 
you don't overmix the batter by run- 
ning the scoop through the center. 

For large groups, a satisfactory hot 
bread can be made by baking the muf- 
fin batter in cake pans and cutting it 
into squares. This saves a great deal 
of time and the hot bread is just as 
good. 
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Convenient, Lightweight, 
Economical, Sturdy, 
Moisture-proof 


and GOOD! 






The ideal food package for 
hikes, canoe trips, overnight 
trips . . . wherever you 
cook an outdoor ~ 
meal. 


Each TRIPPEROO 
serves 4 hungry 
campers — and serves 
them well, too! 
Clear, legible direc- 
tions! Saves the 


fuss and bother Q 
of repackaging 


from your 
kitchen stock. 


EASY TO PREPARE—JUST ADD WATER! 


Over 20 different favorites to choose 
from—including Egg Pancakes, Chili 
Con Carne, Navy Bean Soup, Sweet 
Milk Cocoa, etc. 


IMPORTANT! Tripperoos are guaranteed 
quality food products—the same 

as other merchandise Hilker & Bletsch 
has been manufacturing since 1891. 


Order as soon as possible to insure 
supply for coming season. 


Tripperoo Department 
HILKER & BLETSCH 
COMPANY 
614 West Hubbard Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Motivating Camp Activities 


By Jor 


T OUR CAMP we call this idea 

the “meal ticket” though it is not 
by any means a purchased ticket of ad- 
mission to a meal. It is, instead, an ex- 
cellent means of motivating interest 1n 
many kinds of activities, and of teach- 
ing useful skills. 

Briefly, this is the plan: Notification 
is given the day before, or perhaps only 
a meal or two in advance, that a cer- 
tain “meal ticket” will admit campers 
to a particular meal. The announce- 
ment may be something like, “Let's 
have everyone pass the axe correctly as 
he enters the dining hall. If you don' 
know how to do it, ask your counse- 
lor, or go to the campcratt director 
sometime today.” 

Deciding what items to use tor “meal 
tickets” offers a good opportunity for 
practice of democratic methods. In our 
case, the idea is first presented to the 
campers, and they are invited to give 
their own thoughts as to the kinds of 
“meal tickets” they would like best. 
Probably some of them will be comi- 
cal, and so much the better, for it tends 
to increase the popularity of the 
scheme. Campers’ ideas are passed 
along to the counselor who gives them 
to the program director. 

Next, the program director makes 
out a “meal ticket” schedule. This may 
be planned on a group basis, or for the 
entire camp. He may tack the sche- 
dule on the bulletin board, or, if de- 
sired, the items may be kept secret, to 
be “sprung” later as a surprise. 

You will now want to know how 
campers are checked on such a pro- 
ject. The leader in whose specialty the 
“meal ticket” falls, organizes the check- 
ing with the aid of other counselors 
and campers. Boys and girls who do 
not know much about what is requir 
ed, or who are unable to produce the 
item asked for, are sent to the counse 
lor for help. They try again, and are 
rechecked at a designated section off 


to the side. 


(C, HoLiper 


A good time for this activity is 
while waiting for a meal, before enter 
ing the dining hall, or around the out 
door fire and pioneer table. It may pre- 
cede some big program of the day, and 
thus pleasantly prepare the campers 
lor it. However, let us add that this 
need not be a daily occurence, but can 
be effectively employed as an occasion 
al device to step up interest in various 
crafts, skills, etc. 

These are some of the “meal tick. 
ets” we suggest: 

Campceraft 

. Pass the axe 

. Tie a designated knot 
. Make a tent peg 

4+. Pack a pack 


> 
> 
>) 


Handicraft 
1. Make a willow or maple whistle 
2. Carve a utensil (spoon, fork) 
3. Make a neckerchiet slide 
4. Make a potholder 
General 


1. Shake hands 

2. A piece of paper (good to clean 
up candy wrappers etc.) 

3. Small group singing or giving a 
cheer 

4. A letter home 
Nature 

1. Leaves or needles 

2. Red maple, white oak, blue beech 

3. Blueberries (for camp pie) 


4. Live salamander, frog or toad 


(tor races) 
Aquatics 
|. Tie a knot (boat dock kind) 
2. Catch a fish 
3. Bring a rock or stone from the 
swimming crib (if yours is like that) 
4. Make a canoe kneeling pad. 


They'll love it 

Try the “meal ticket” idea in your 
camp! You will be surprised at how 
quickly it moves along, and how much 
fun is involved, besides the obvious 
learning opportunities the plan pre- 
sents. Children really enjoy it. 
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This is the second half of a two- 
part article on school camping by 


JuLiAN W. 


SMITH 


NE OF THE 
QO) Soecis of 
school camping program is the effec- 
tive teamwork on the part of state and 
loca “agencies. Education in the out- 
of-doors received a great impetus in 
Michigan when, in 1946, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Conserva- 
tion and the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, engaged in a joint venture of 
school camping and outdoor educa- 
tion. This teamwork included joint 
meeting of staffs, membership on com- 
mittees, joint participation in conter- 
ences and meetings, and the coordina- 
tion of field activities. Materials and 
publications were prepared together; 
and in many instances, staff members 
from several state departments travel- 
ed together, giving field service to 
communities and schools interested in 
developing camping and outdoor ed- 
ucation programs. By 1951 secondary 


most heartening 


the community- 


schools engaged in camping had 
grown mere handtul to ap- 
proximately 50. 

The Michigan Legislature gave of- 
endorsement and impetus to 
the camping program by passing an 
enabling act in 1945 and, in 1949, by 
providing $10,000 in the State School- 
Aid Bill to encourage schools to pro- 


from a 


ticial 


vide work experiences in camps. 

Schools, in initiating camping pro- 
grams, have the encouragement and 
assistance of consultants, specialists, 
and resource leaders trom many state 
departments and agencies. This same 
type of cooperation is also received 
trom colleges and universities, public 
agencies, camping associations, and a 
variety of other organizations and de- 
partments at the and local 
levels. 

Perhaps the best illustration of team- 
work is in the use of facilities. Of thr 
54 schools that were involved in camp- 


county 
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ee 


Ing programs in Michigan in 1949-50, 
29_of them used state-owned sroup 
camps. Several others used private and 
agency camps. Very few schools Rave 
found it necessary up to the present 
to develop their own facilities. This is 








an encouraging type of community 
action, since it leads to more full use 
of existing facilities. Private and agen- 
cy_ camp directors have been coopera- 
tive in sharing their “know-hew” and, 
in turn, school leaders have been anx- 
ious to cooperate in the expansion and 
development of all kinds of camping. 


— one 
nec Die — 


ee 


Leadership Training 


Leadership training in school camp- 
ing is moving forward rapidly. The 


prime requisite is a teacher who un- 


derstands the growth and development 
 —_ ¥ 


_ot children_and who has an interest 


Nn 









dealing with wh . \V- 


ing situation. Many activities are un- 


der way in Michigan to help orient 
teachers to the new learning possibili- 
ties in the out-of-doors and to assist 





' camping ~< 


they make it possible for pre-service 


een 


them in skills and techniques for mak- 
ing best intormal 
situations. Colleges have been fore- 
‘ , tt, 1. ‘ 

sighted in their willingness to provide 
in-service training for teachers in 


Outdoor educat ion. and 


use of learning 


training, through internship in actual 
school camp situations. 

In general, the school camping pro- 
loes_not need many_ specialists. 
eadership that 









eram 
a 
Instead, it calls for 





1S 


_— | 


competent in counselyng and guiding 
-of-classroom activities, such as 











camping and outdoor education. =~ 

One of the unique aspects of the 
school camping program is the oppor- 
tunity provided for student participa- 





tion in the program itself. The teach- 
er becomes one of the group in the 
planning, executing, and evaluating of 
the camp program.| 





A Camp for Older Youth 


found to 
youth of 


School camping has been 
be adapted to children and 


A new activity for modern teen-agers 
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SPARK YOUR SPORTS 
PROGRAM WITH A 


Sailfieh, creer: 


Since it was first featured by Life maga- 
zine, millions have seen the SAILFISH in 
action at a famous girl's camp on tele- 
vision and in the newsreels. 





Here are the reasons this new fun-boat is 
so ideal for camps and campers: 


LOW COST... You can buy a whole 
FLEET of Sailfish for the cost of ONE 
ordinary sailboat. 


POPULARITY ... Campers love its thrill- 


ing speed and nimble performance. 


SAFETY . . Swamp-proof, pontoon-type 
hull is easily righted when capsized. 


SIMPLE TO MAINTAIN ... No soaking. 
No mooring. Beached or stored anywhere 
in small space. 


PORTABILITY .. . Easy to transpcert on 


trips, or from one camp to another. 


VERSATILITY .. . Transforms from sail- 


boat to paddle board in a few seconds. 





Courtesy Luther Gulick Camps 


Three Sailfish sizes (10’, 12’ and 14’) from 
$179, complete with sail. Two easily as- 
sembled Kits from $139.50. Prices are f.o.b. 
factory. Special discounts on camp fleets. 
Write for literature to ALCORT, Inc., 1172 
North Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


Sail fish 
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all ages. Most of it to date has been 
done in elementary and _ secondary 


schogls as part of the-regufar school 


program and for periods of a week 
for each group. 

Recognizing the value of more ex- 
tensive camp experience for older 
youth, the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction, in cooperation with 
the Department of Conservation and 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, initiat- 
ed a pilot work-learn camp for older 
youth, in 1950-51. The program was 
designed to explore ways in which 
community and school may more near- 
ly meet the needs of all youth, parti- 
cularly the 50°% 
school before graduation. 

Three schools (Ann Arbor, Bay 
City, and Dearborn) joined efforts in 
this pilot work-learn camp. A group 
of 60 boys, who had either dropped 
out of school or whose needs were 
not being fully met by the school cur- 
riculum, were chosen to spend a semes- 
ter in camp. An adequate staff from 
the three schools, and resource leaders 
from the State Department of Conser- 
vation as well as other agencies, gave 
leadership to the new outdoor curricu- 
lum. Citizenship, social living, gui- 
dance, health and_ physical develop- 
ment, conservation work experiences, 
and outdoor recreation were featured. 
The program might be termed the 
community school’s answer to C.C.C. 


and N.Y.A. 
Direct learning 


This work-learn camp, with its ad- 
venture and direct learning, with 
O articipating in ining 
and management of their own affairs, 
gave clues to needed redirections in 
education and further evidence of the 


soundness of camping in education. 





School camping then is not an in- 
stitution. It is not a separate organiza- 
tion. It does not duplicate or threaten 

~any~other programs that have been so 

well developed by agencies and indi- 
viduals. It will take the combined et- 
forts of all to provide the kind of 
wholesome living experiences Ameri- 
can youth needs. 

The real challenge is for all com- 
munity forces to join hands in shar- 
ing common problems in wise use of 
human resources and full utilization 
of physical facilities. As communities 
approach this ideal, American youth 
will find new adventures — will redis- 
cover the American way of life—will 
find new trails to wholesome, moral, 
and spiritual living. 


who drop out of 


put ‘er here, 
partner! 











500,000 Mail boxes in 
the United States are your part- 
ners in the fight against cancer. 
A contribution addressed to 
“Cancer in care of your local 
post office will help guard your 
family, yourself and your com- 
munity. 

Next time you see .a mail box, 
“put ‘er there, partner!” ... as 
generously as you can. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Here is my contribution of $ 
in support of the Cancer Crusade. 


Name 





Address 











City State 











| STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Sec- 
| tion 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, published month- 
ly, Nov. thru June, exc. semi-mo. in 
_— at Plainfield, N.J., for October 1, 
51. 


The name and address of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and _ business 
manager is: Howard P. Galloway, 705 Park 
Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


2. The owner is American Cainping Assn., 
Inc., 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
As this is a non-profit corporation, there 
are no stockholders. Officers of the asso- 
ciation are: President Elmer F. Ott, 641 N. 
4th St., Milwaukee 3, Wisc.; Vice-presi- 
dents Herbert Sweet, Acorn Farm Camps, 
Carmel, Ind., and Mrs. Richard Beckhard, 
Girl Scouts, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
City; Treasurer T. R. Alexander, 304 Wood 
St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; Secretary Catherine 
T. Hammett, Pleasantville, N. Y 


3. The Known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full Knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions un- 
der which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner. 


HOWARD P. GALLOWAY, 
Editor and Publisher. 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
twenty-sixth day of September, 1951. 
ELIZ. J. HANSEN, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 2, 1956.) 
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Part Two 
By CHArRLEs E. Fay 


ASIC PRELIMINARY STEPS in 
B getting out a new catalog or other 
piece of literature for your camp in- 
clude: (1) deciding what type of piece 
it is to be; (2) determining how many 
pages the piece should contain, bear- 
ing in mind both the job to be done 
and budgetary limitations; (3) ana- 
lyzing and classifying the pictures you 
have available for use in the piece; and 
(4) deciding how much space shall 
be allotted to each phase of your camp 
to be described in the new literature. 
These items were described in detail 
in an article by the author in the 
November CamMpinc MaGazIne. 

When you have completed these pre- 
liminary steps, you are ready to de- 
cide upon the picture arrangement. 
First, list the pages you plan to have 
in your catalog vertically as follows: 
cover, inside cover, pages 3, 4, 5, etc., 
until you reach the back cover. As you 
do this, be sure to allow some space 
between numbers. 

Next, arrange the various picture 
classifications to your liking and list 
them after the page numbers in the 
space provided. Since you are appeal- 
ing primarily to boys and girls with 
pictures, bear in mind that the greater 
portion of your catalog should be pic- 





How to Develop 
ective Catalog 





OTC 


torial. Therefore, assign only two 
pages to general information — pages 
14 and 15. 


If water sports are important activi- 





ties in your camp, you may wish to 
feature them by starting out with 
sailing on page 4. Page 5 might illus- 
trate boating and canoeing. Finally, 
you place swimming, fishing etc., on 
page 6. You might follow with horse- 
back riding on 7, baseball and tennis 
8, archery and riflery 9, crafts 10, trips 
11, building and equipment 12 and 
leadership 13. Your paper now looks 


like this: 


Front cover 

Inside front cover 

Page 3 

4—Sailing 

5—Boating and canoeing 
6—Swimming, fishing, aquaplaning 
7—Horseback 

8—Baseball, tennis 

9—Archery, riflery 

10—Crafts 

11—Trips 

12—Building, equipment 

| 3—Leadership 

14—General information 
15—More information and map 
16—Back cover 


This gives you a page-by-page plan 
tor your catalog, and when you have 
reached this stage you are really well 
along with your task. Most of your 
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hard decisions have been made, and 
the rest is relatively easy. 

Now you determine which of the 
available pictures you will use, how 
much space to allow for each, and 
where on each page to write such sup- 
plementary explanatory material as is 
needed. You will probably want both 
large and small photos. Study each 
critically, and employ your pictures 
to attractively point up the personali- 
ty of your camp. 

You wi!l need a 16-page dummy for 
your rough layout. This consists of 
four sheets, 11 x 17 inches, folded to 
8, x 11, with each sheet placed in- 
side the other. If you do not have that 
size available, ask your printer or li- 
thographer to furnish you with a 16- 
page dummy. Your first step is to 
number the pages of the dummy | to 
16, in the lower outer corners. Now 
you are ready to make your layout. 
The cover presents your first problem. 
Search for a good subject from among 
your collection of pictures. Remember, 
this will be the first one to emphasize 
your camp's personality, so select :t 
for the story it tells. It should, if pos- 
sible, illustrate one or more of the 
outstanding features of your camp. !t 
might show a sailboat on the lake. It 
could be a horseback picture, or per- 
haps some special photo you have 
taken with the catalog cover in mind. 

Having made your selection, outline 
the space it is to occupy on the cover, 
leaving ample room, of course, for the 
camp name. Label this space 1-1, and 
write the same (1-1) on the back of 
the picture, being careful not to press 
too heavily. Do not be discouraged it 
you find it hard too choose the cover 
picture. Put two aside if you like; you 
will know which one you want by the 
time you have finished your layout. 

The inside cover is your next consi- 
deration. It should contribute much 
to the build-up of your camp personali- 
ty story. Use an “atmosphere” picture 
which gives a favorable impression of 
your camp. This may be a panoramic 
view showing some buildings, or a 
scene showing groups of campers hav- 
ing fun in various outdoor activities. 
If it adds other facts about your camp 
which you wish to bring into focus, so 
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much the better. This picture may 
take up the entire page, allowing only 
enough room either at the top, the bot- 
tom, Or in a special space cut out in 
the picture, in which to print some 
pertinent facts about your camp. This 
space should include the name of the 
camp, location and mailing address, 
duration of the camp season and the 
name and winter address of the direc- 
tor. Indicate the place tor the photo, 
labeling it and the back of the picture 
2-1. Then roughly print the intorma- 
tion suggested above in the space set 
aside for it. 

You are now ready to begin the 
third page of your layout. This might 
well be equally divided between _pic- 
ture and copy. Another “atmosphere” 
shot should be chosen which will de 
pict a different phase of your camp’s 
activities. Depending upon the empha- 
sis of your camp, this might show the 
waterfront with swimmer in the tore- 
ground, and sailboats, canoes and row- 
boats in the background. Again indi- 
cate the space to be occupied by both 
picture and printing, and label both 
3-1. Your printed “copy” can cover the 
purpose of your camp, its location and 
other interesting tacts. You may how- 
ever, defer the actual writing of the 
copy until later. An appropriate head- 
ing for this page might be, “Adven- 
turous Camping in the Great North- 
woods,” or some other similar state- 
ment with real appeal. 

Page 4 is your next job, so it is time 
to review all your sailing pictures. 
Two or three may be single sailboats, 
a couple may include your entire 
fleet, and another might be a close-u; 
personality shot. Examine these care- 
fully, for they must tell the sailing 
story. You want to show that your 
camp has a number of sailboats avail- 
able, so select a picture showing your 
entire fleet. Indicate on your layout 
that it is to occupy, let us say, the full 
width of the page at either top or bot- 
tom. Next, use two snaps showing sin- 
gle sailboats, and place them side by 
side. A close-up shot and a few de- 
scriptive words will complete the page. 

You have divided the page roughly 
into five parts. Four are occupied by 
pictures, one with copy and title. The 
latter can be the single word “Sailing.” 
Make these divisions in pencil, label- 
ing the picture spaces trom top to 
bottom, 4-1, 4-2, 4-3, 4-4, and the copy 
space, 4+-A. Mark the pictures on the 
back in the same way. 

Continue the remainder of the lay- 
out in the same manner. Most pages 
will require only a little descriptive 
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copy. Brief captions under pictures, or 
headings to designate activities, may 
sufhce. Important facts not covered by 
pictures should be written in the copy, 
and a fair-sized printed panel is per- 
missable for some pages. It is well to 
remember, however, that it is not es- 
sential to be too painstaking with this 
tentative layout. Rough pencil lines 
will serve as guide for the final lay- 
out. 

You may want to feature five pic- 
tures and copy space on some pages, 
four on others, and on still others, per- 
haps only two. Boating and canoeing 
can probably be represented by three. 
Swimming, fishing and aquaplaning 
might require tour, with two tor swim- 
ming and one each tor fishing and 
aquaplaning. A good plan to follow is 
to have a large picture illustrating the 
extent of a particular activity, and a 
small close-up. The larger, for example, 
might give the full sweep of the ten- 
nis courts, while a close-up will add 
emphasis. 

A tull group of horses may be 
shown in several pictures, with addi- 
tional shots to further display this ac- 
tivity, and daily care of the animals. 

An effective page covering trips 
might show campers starting out with 
a truckload of canoes. Other kinds of 
trips might be shown, such as campers 
at overnight camp. On such a page you 
also have opportunity to show campers 
receiving instruction on building a frre, 
cooking, or erecting a tent: 

The building and equipment page 
should show the interior and exterior 
of sleeping quarters, as well as other 
buildings you especially wish to show. 

Your counselors and other leaders 
will occupy your leadership page and 
this, of course, requires more copy 
space. Part of this page can be devoted 
to health safeguards, and here a pic- 
ture of the camp doctor or nurse is ap- 
propriate. 

The pages allotted to general intor- 
mation will be all print with the pos- 
sible exception of a small picture in 
one corner. It’s a good idea to have 
a map showing the location of your 
camp on the inside back cover, in ad- 
dition to general information. If the 
camp is hard to find, a second map 
might indicate what roads to take from 
the nearest city. | 

The back cover of your catalog 
should harmonize in design with the 
front cover. A large picture might 
dominate this page, or perhaps a sim- 
ple design or trade-mark. The choice 
of a picture here is not too difficult. It 
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may feature some popular activity such 
as sailing or riding. It might be an air- 
view of your camp. Or it could be 
some other shot which will favorably 
correspond with the front cover. 


This completes instructions for the 
actual rough layout of a 16-page cata- 
log. You can assemble a smaller or 
larger booklet in much the same way. 
It larger, you can make greater space 
allowance for the more popular activi- 
ties. Another idea is to use a large 
group picture of your entire camp fam- 
ily in the centerspread of your catalog. 
Or, you might want to use a page or 
more to list the names of parents who 
have sent their children to your camp. 

In laying out a camp folder, treat it 
as if it were made up of several pages, 
and tollow the routine given above. 
You can thus consider each fold as a 
separate page. This helps prevent the 
tolder from becoming a hodge-podge 
mass of pictures and copy. 

When the rough layout is finished, 
you can concentrate on writing the 
copy. You will discover that it now 
suggests itself to you easily, since you 
have your layout before you. Always 
keep in mind the rule given earlier in 
this article: copy is used only where 
the facts are not illustrated by pictures. 
And make the copy short and interest- 
ing. 

This outline for creating camp lit- 
erature has proved successful through 
years of developing both folders and 
booklets. It offers a technique which 
you can effectively use to make your 
camp live in your catalog. 

It often proves a wise investment to 
give the rough layout to an artist, or 
the art department of your printer or 
lithographer, and have a finished art 
layout made. Sometimes referred to as 
a comprehensive layout, this will often 
more than pay for itself, for it will ac- 
complish two things. First, it will give 
you a good idea as to what your finish- 
ed book will look like; and second, it 
will furnish exact specifications for its 
production. Thus the final effect will 
meet your highest expectations. Briefly, 
the rough layout is the plan of ar- 
rangement, and the finished layout 1s 
the means by which this plan can be 
accurately carried out. 

One last thought in closing. Don't 
tell yourself that you can’t create your 
own camp literature. Just spread those 
pictures out on the dining-room table 
and get started. You'll find it a lot 
of fun. 

Now is the time to begin work on 
your catalog. Don’t put it off! 
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ACA NEWS 


Candidates for Vice President 
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or New Vice President and Treasurer 








Vv1- ¥, 
rge ACA members will soon have opportunity to cast their ee 
m- ballots tor a new national vice-president and _ treasurer. 
og. It is planned by the national office to mail ballots early in 
or December and make the final count a month later. Nom- 
rho inating Chairman Elizabeth Brown, of Nashville, and her 
np. committee representing all sections of the country, have $=. £9 «. 
» presented two nominations for each office. 
. The nominees are—For vice-president, Jack A. Cheley = = RS i 
ak of Colorado, and A. P. Kephart of North Carolina; for 
:‘e treasurer, Gene H. Altman of Missouri, and Eugene A. % 
ae Hubbard of Michigan. Brief biographical sketches of these ee — 
ige candidates follow. Jack A. Cheley A. P. Kepnart 
7” Jack A. Cheley A. P. Kephart Gene H. Altman 
ila | Jack Cheley is one of two candidates _ Dr. Kephart, the second ot the can- One of the two candidates for ACA 
ia tor the private camp vice-president to didates who has agreed to run for the treasurer, Gene Altman is a St. Lou- 
ou be chosen at this time. He comes trom ACA vice-presidency representing pri- isan and co-owner and director of 
am a camp which this year celebrated its vate camps, is the owner and director Camp Thunderbird for Boys in Min- 
ie 30th anniversary, the Cheley Colorado of Camp Yonahlossee, a girls camp at — nesota. At the camp he is active in 
cain Camps for boys and girls. The camps Blowing Rock, N.C. He received his administrative and program-planning 
le were established in 1921 by Frank H. Ph.D. trom the University of Penn- work. His wite, and mother of their 
eit, Cheley, who is well-known in all — sylvania in clinical psychology and so- tour children, doubles as the camp 
camping circles. Jack took over active ciology and has been engaged in _ secretary. 
lit. management at his death in 1941, and camping for 31 seasons. For 20 years Gene attended St. Louis University, 
igh is now director and part owner of the he was also director of training and where he majored in sociology. He nas 
ial camps. | protessor of education at the Univer- ben active in camping and other youth 
ae Jack was literally born and raised — sity of North Carolina Woman’s Col- work tor some time. For 16 years he 
iia in a camp. His experience began as a lege. | Was in community-center work, six 
camper, and progressed through work- Active in ACA work tor many _ years as a boys worker and 10 years as 
boy, counselor, business-ofice manager, years, Dr. Kephart was three times a group worker and director of a cen- 
a and finally director. He was educated elected president of the Southeastern ter. His camping experience began as 
pa at Colorado Gollege and Northwestern Section and is at present chairman of a camper and_ progressed through 
esse University, and holds a B.S. degree in ACA’s Region V. He is a member of counselorship, unit leader, head coun- 
3usiness) Administration. the national ACA Board, and a mem- - selor, assistant director and director. 
eee Associated with the Colorado Sec- ber of the national Studies and Re- His principal hobby, Gene states, if 
mn tion of ACA since its beginning, Jack search Committee. Locally, he is a the Camping Association. Even a cas- 
al has served as vice-president and pro- member of the Chamber of Com- ual glance at the ACA posts he has 
vram charman, and is currently secre- merce, Lions and Civitan Clubs, held verifies this. Gene has been an 
ish- tary-treasurer. among others. ACA member since the °30’s, being 
A, it He is married, and the father of Mrs. Kephart is active with her hus- affiliated with the St. Louis and Min- 
eo two girls and a boy. band in direction of the camp. nesota Sections. He is at present a 
“— Board member, representing the St. 
fly, Louis Section. He has also been Sec- 
awl tion vice-president, chairman of its 
ae membership and program committees, 
1 be arrangements chairman for the 1950 
ACA. national convention in St. Louis, 
ne co-chairman of the convention exhibits 
ane committee, and chairman of the Sec- 
“ry tion’s Exhibitor’s Day. 
able 
lot Eugene A. Hubbard 
Left, Gene H. Alt- Gene Hubbard is a resident of Bir- 
- on man. Right, Eugene mingham, Mich., where he is teacher 
H. Hubbard. of chemistry and mathematics. He is 
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also an active member of the Michigan 
ACA Section and has been its treas- 
urer and a member of the Executive 
Board for the last four years. He has 
also served as a member of the Sec- 
tion’s program committe. 

Gene’s connection with camping is 
currently as program director of the 
Detroit YMCA camp, with which he 
has been associated for six years. Pre- 
viously he had been connected with 
another YMCA camp for 12 years. He 
has also been with private camps, in 
both Michigan and Wyoming. 

Educationally, Gene is a product of 
the University of Michigan. He is a 
member of both the state and national 
education associations. He is married 
and the father of three children. One 
daughter is in college, while a son and 
daughter attend high school. 

His hobbies include cutting and 
polishing semi-precious stones for 
building into silver jewelry, and tak- 
ing boys and girls on trips. He has 
conducted Birmingham High School’s 
trips to Washington, New York City, 
and other points of interest for the 
past 20 years. 


Recreation Workers 


Two Seminars are Planned as Features 
of 1952 ACA National Convention 


An innovation at the 1952 National 
Camping Convention will be the in- 
troduction of Seminars. “The demand 
made by experienced camp directors 
that the convention offer practical, fac- 
tual information has resulted in two 
fine seminars,” states Ted Cavins, pro- 
gram committee chairman. “I believe 
that the convention will be richer, and 
delegates much better compensated, as 
a result of the numerous recommen- 
dations and suggestions from the field 
which prompts this type of new con- 
vention-program feature.” The two 
seminars to be offered in connection 
with the 1952 ACA national conven- 
tion will be on Camp Administration 
and Camp Program. 


Hammett, Carlson to Lead 


Kit Hammett, camp consultant and 
former national secretary of ACA, will 
lead the seminar on Camp Program. 
Rey Carlson, Associate Professor of 
Recreation at University of Indiana 
and former ACA national president, 


established to enable instructors to 
formulate materials in advance of the 
convention. 

Those wishing to sign up for one of 
the seminars may use the accompany- 
ing application blank. 


Back Issues of Camping 
Magazine Wanted 


In order to provide a permanent file 
of issues of Campinc Macazine from 
Volume 1, Number 1 to the present, 
the editors are attempting to collect 
complete sets for binding in book torm. 
Through the cooperation of several 
camp people the work has progressed 
well. 

A number of issues, however, seem 
to be hard to find. Won't you please 
look over the following list, and let 
us know if you can supply any of those 
that are missing? Your contributions 
will be greatly appreciated and in time 
come to have real significance in help- 
ing to preserve the history of the camp- 








Rei ee will lead the seminar on Camp Ad- C 
eng Liséie ministration. 

Listing of all members of the recrea- Seminars will be scheduled within e 
tion profession is the aim of the Na- the convention dates, April 16 to 19, “ 
tional Roster of Recreation and Park at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Regis- 

Personnel being compiled by National trations will be limited and accepted 
Recreation Association. The new ser- in the order of receiving completed 
vice is planned “to set up a pool of applications. 

trained and experienced recreation and Eleanor Eells, seminar chairman, 
park workers for defense emergency announces: “There will be five meet- 
use.” ings offered, in which outstanding 

Registration cards and detailed infor- | camp leaders will participate. In order 
mation may be obtained on request to obtain maximum results registra- 
trom The National Roster, National tion for each seminar must be limited 
Recreation Assn., 315 4th Ave., New to 30. A deadline of January 20th tor 
York City 10. completing applications has been oo 

TO: Seminar Chairman, %o JosEpH N. CLEMENS, ACA Convention Chairman | 

123 West Madison St., Rm. 2200, Chicago 2. 

| wish to register for the Seminar on: | 

A. CAMP ADMINISTRATION [7] B. CAMP PROGRAM [] | 
Catherine T. Hammett Reynold E. Carlson | 
Check for seminar fee of $10.00 is | 

[|] Enclosed. [-] Will be mailed before Jan. 20th. ! 

Please Print: | i 

NAME Sara ie cis ose as eaten upon ce euaton laeseeanenllvaere omaretcmerst ae be 

| pr 

ADDRESS ..... a, — aanevinumnrany | a 

| to 

CAMP - einai teenies CEO Scivebiahedintisbiancrunnssancaneoess | | bo 

NTC MEI 8 ois 0 sas cs hy ec esplichceale uae aca pole oareetabetes das eicneresicesag aceasta techie nape eacv sth | 

| bu 
YEARS IN POSITION .... YEARS IN CAMPING ...........cccscccssssessseees | Reynold Carlson ed 
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ing movement as it has been reflected 
through the pages of the magazine. 

Here is a list of the issues of which 
copies are needed: 


1931—June, October, November, 
December—one of each. 

1932—January through June — one 
each. 

1931-34—All issues other than above 
—two of each. 

1935—January, November — one of 
each; March, April, May and October 
—two of each. 

1936—February — two; March 


through December — one of each. 
1937—January through November 
—one of each; December — two. 


1938— Jan., Feb., Mar., Oct., Nov., 
Dec.,—one of each; April, May, and 


June — two of each. 
1939—January through June, and 
December — one of each. 
1940—Jan., Feb., April, May, June, 
Nov., Dec. — one of each. 
1941—Jan., March, April, October, 
November — one of each. 
1942—Jan., March, May, Nov., Dec. 
— one of each; July — two. 


1943—Jan., Feb., April — one of ea. 
1944—Jan., Feb., April, May — one 


of each; December — two. 
1945—January and March — one of 
each. 


ACA Executive Teaching 
Advanced Camping 
Course 


Gerald P. Burns, executive director 
of ACA, is teaching a new evening 
course being conducted this year at 
Northwestern University. Titled “Phi- 
losophy, Principles and Practices of 
Outdoor Education,” the course is de- 
scribed as being one of the few ad- 
vanced courses specifically designed for 
outdoor education and school camping. 
Dean McSwain of University College 
is credited with being responsible for 
setting up the course. 


Movie Has Camp Theme 


Universal-International Pictures has 
scheduled for release this month a new 
movie devoted to life in a “typical” 
camp. Described as “humorous and 
touching,” the picture stars Van Hef- 
lin and Patricia Neal. It is titled “Week- 
end With Father.” 
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Any wide, clean plank may be used 
to make a signature board. Camp 
boards may be rough and still be ap- 
propriate for a rustic setting. For other 
locations, it might be more suitable 
to have a well-finished and trimmed 
board to match the finish of the room. 

Boards can be whittled, painted or 
burned. Names or initials can be whittl- 
ed in a fine-grained! board. Painting 
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SIGNATURE BOARDS 
FOR GROUP MEETINGS 












ALL EL LLL 4- 18 


with a small brush will add color to 
the list of names. When an electric 
burning “pencil” is available, signa. 
tures may be written in regular style. 

Try this idea for individual, group 
and all-camp uses in your camp. 


One of a series prepared by Herb 
Sweet, ACA vice-president and op- 
erator of Acorn Farm Camp. 


Sports Rules Sources 
are Listed 


“Have you ever,” asks the Athletic 
Institute, “wanted a copy of the rules 
for a certain sport, and didn’t know 
where to get it?” The Institute reports 
it has the answer to such dilemmas in 
a new leaflet listing sources of rules for 
more than 50 sports activities, and giv- 
ing cost of each rule book. 

A tree copy of the list may be had 
by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to “Rule List, The Athletic 
Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4. 

Another sports instruction slidefilm 
kit, “Beginning Volleyball,’ has also 
been announced by The Institute. This, 
the ninth such slidefilm produced, is 
offered for sale at cost for $33.00 in 
the sound version, and $25.25 in the 
silent version. 


Early Camp Founder Dies 


Miss Ella Ross, who with her sister 
Miss Helen Ross founded one of the 
earliest girls’ camps, died September 
25 in Chicago, at the age of 63. Miss 
Ross was for many years connected 
with the camp she helped .found— 
Camp Kechuwa, at Michigamme, 
Michigan. 











Tell your camp’s story to 


REDBOOK'S CAMP 
CONSCIOUS FAMILIES 


For over 30 years REDBOOK has been a 
standard of comparison for camp adver- 
tising. 


REDBOOK’s four million readers, in 
nearly two muilion American families, 
are not only camp minded but also 
have the money to carry out their plans 
for their children. 


And REDBOOK’S Educational Advisory 
Service is recognized as serving a large 
number of parents each year and for 
its reputation for sound, reliable advice 
in bringing together camp directors and 
camp parents. 


Your camp advertising in REDBOOK 
will put you in contact with not just 
camp prospects but Excellent Camp 
Prospects. 


REDBOOK 
Ethel, F. Bebb, Director 
School and Camp Dept. 


230 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 




















A Book of Negro Songs 


Compiled and published by Janet E. 
Tobitt, Pleasantville, N.Y. 
Order direct $0.40 


Reviewed by Wm. H. Koch, Jr., aide 
to Director of Recreation and Camp- 


ing, Springfield (Mass.) College. 


Miss Tobitt, who 1s music consultant 
to the Girl Scouts of America, has con- 
tributed another handy little collection 
of songs for the use of camp people. 
This compilation consists of some 40 
songs representing the varied contribu- 
tions of the Negro people to the mu- 
sical culture of America. 

The traditional spirituals are includ- 
ed along with work songs, lullabies, 
ballads, carols, singing games, etc. All 
are indicative of the wide range of 
mood and emotion of a race of people 
as reflected through their music. 


The collection contains several of the 
familiar songs, such as Suing Low, 
Sweet Chariot; Go Down, Moses; the 
Old Ark’s a-Moverin’; and Study War 
No More. The book is another good 
source of camp music, of which Negro 
songs have long been a part. It takes 
its place alongside Miss Tobitt’s other 
collections, including “Promenade All” 
and “The Ditty Bag’, as key resources 
for camp singing. 


Understanding Your Son’s 
Adolescence 


By J. Roswell Gallagher, M.D. $3.00 
Reviewed by Robert McBride, 
Assistant Executive Director, ACA. 


Dr. Gallagher, physician in charge 
of adolescent services at the Children’s 
Medical Center in Boston and Profes- 
sor of Child Health at the Harvard 
School of Public Health, was for 16 
years school physician at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. He skillfully 
blends his vast experience with un- 
usual insight and understanding of the 
adolescent in this practical book. 

The author discusses fundamental 
principles of the physical, emotional, 
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Books You’ll Want 
To Know About 


A Department Conducted by Prof. Charles Weckwerth, Director of 
Recreation and Camping, Springfield (Mass.) College 


and behavior problems that frequently 
confront or develop in the adolescent. 
His theme throughout the book is a 
plea that children receive love, affec- 
tion, security, a chance to develop 
their own personalities and become in- 
dependent, and that they receive in- 
dividual assistance in learning how to 
live with and to respect others. The 
writer's sound, down-to-earth philoso- 
phy, is readily adaptable to the camp 
environment. 


Ornamental Tin Craft 
By C. H. Groneman 


Reviewed by Mary F. 


$3.00 
Weckwerth. 


Copperplating, soldering, finishing 
and many more very technical sound- 
ing processes are described and _ illus- 
trated in “Ornamental Tin Craft” 
with step-by-step instructions so that 
beginners may have success in making 
many fascinating and lasting projects. 

Mr. Groneman introduces the read- 
er to the source of raw materials and 
the making of iron, steel, and tinplate. 

Camp counselors will find in this 
book many projects, graphic illustra- 
tions and valuable information on the 
use and care of tools. 


Nature Crafts 

By Ellsworth Jaeger $2.49 

Reviewed by Mary E. Weckwerth. 
As you read the easily understood 


directions for each project, of which 
there are many and varied, you can't 





THE NEW BOOKS reviewed 
in this department may, unless 
otherwise noted, be ordered trom 
Galloway Publishing Co., 705 
Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. Send 
check or money order with 
orders, please. 

Let one check, one order, one 
postage stamp take care of all 
your book needs. 











help but visualize the Cree woman to 
whom the book is dedicated. 


You almost wish you could change 
places with her, just to show that with 
the fortification of “Nature Crafts” 
you too could do it! 

There are enough projects, sugges- 
tions, and outlets tor adventure in this 
book to keep the craft program at any 
camp going indefinitely. 

The practical knowledge alone gath- 
ered trom “Nature Crafts” by Ells. 
worth Jaeger is well worth the price. 


Into the World 
By Victoria Emerson and James J. 
Thompson 


Reviewed by John W. Brainerd, De- 
partment of Biology, Springfield 
( Mass.) College. 


Some things in life, should be taken 
tor granted—almost. They occur every 
day; they affect each of us; and yet 
they are miracles which continue to 
withhold secrets from the seeking eyes 
of science. Sexual reproduction is just 
such a matter. A person should not 
reach maturity of body and cannot at- 
tain maturity of mind without know- 
ing the everyday facts of human re- 
production and without understand- 
ing the social implication of conceiv- 
ing children. 

But camp administrators—like pa- 
rents and school teachers—often find 
that sexual reproduction is not easy to 
explain, especially to children at the 
elementary school level. Even though 
with keen curiosity and on the verge 
of puberty, they have often been neg- 
lected because they are .too young.” 
Those of us who deal with this age 
now have a book of real help. 

“Into the World” deals with the sex- 
uality of flowers, fowl, cattle, and hu- 
mans, not as a major issue, but rather 
as a normal part of everyday life, 
weaving the facts into a story of in- 
terest to children from nine to twelve 
years of age. But along with the mat- 
ter-ot-factness is included a subtle 
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stressing of parental responsibilities, of 
the strong ties between members of a 
well-adjusted family, and of planning 
‘or marriage with due regard for mor- 
al and social values as well as for self- 
satisfaction. 

As with other books on this subject, 
‘Into the World” should not be expect- 
ed to do the job alone, excellent though 
it is. The child who reads this book, 
or the one to whom it is read, should 
have a beloved older person in whom 
to confide his discoveries and with 
whom he can have candid discussions 
of the mysteries of life as well as of 
the facts of life. 


The Party Game Book 


By Margaret Mulac and Morean 
Holmes $3.00 


Reviewed by Charles F. Weckwerth. 


They have done it again! These two 
authors have for some years been writ 
ing game books for specific situations. 
This one is focused on games for par 
ties. 

These very practical and experienc- 
ed leaders have been successfully using 
these games at all kinds of sociables. 
The first chapter really says a mouth- 
iul and in only a few pages, setting 
forth important principles which if 
followed serve as a guarantee for suc- 
cess. 

The book is well designed to serve 
the busy party giver or planner with 
various and necessary collections of 
games. Special chapters focus on spe- 
cial needs for games. Included are 
Banquet Games and Stunts; Dramatic 
Games and Stunts; Handy Games 
and Stunts; Musical Games; Paper and 





Pencil Games; Contests and Camp- 
tires; Carnivals and Progressive Parties; 
Croup and Team Games and Stunts: 
‘reasure and Scavenger Hunts. 
A well stocked index, offering quick 
‘terence to known needs, makes this 
handy book, indeed, to have at your 
ingertips, 
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Our 1952 directory will include camps represented in 
Cosmopolitan 35 years ago. 


1,760,000 boys and girls of camp age (under 18). 


Cosmopolitan families have the highest median income 





camp directory. 


> Cosmopolitan’s more than 2,000,000 families have 


of any large circulation magazine carrying a comparable 








A Field Guide to the Butterflies 
of North America 


by Alexander B. Klots 
Review by John W. Brainerd. 


$3.75 


Youth needs awareness of the amaz- 
ing organization and _ interrelatedness 
of natural phenomena: climates, topo- 
graphies, soils, vegetation, and popula- 
tions of animals, even including but- 
terflies. To face the complexities of 
nature is to meet Something more elo- 
quent than Art and more scholarly 
than Science . . . Did you ever see a 
person watching a butterfly which had 
perched on his finger? 

This book, which covers butterflies 
east of the Great Plains, is a monument 
to those who have watched butterflies, 
skeched their shapes, painted their col- 
ors, described their feasting s, and 
marked their matings and their deaths. 
The multitude of material, much of 
it not previously published, has been 
molded into a tome as clean-cut as 
granite, by an author and two illus- 
trators who have clarified nature’s pat- 
terns, not confused them. The only 


inadequate part of the book is the 
title, which fails to indicate that it 1s 
also a textbook of ecology, a collec- 
tors handbook, a natures teacher's 
manual, and a sourcebook for sermons. 


Books Received 

Popular Projects, by John W. Me- 
Farlane. 

This 20-page pamphlet, giving in- 
structions for eight simple projects, 
may be ordered at 25¢ each from 
Craft Service, 337 University Ave., 
Rochester 7, N.Y. 








THE CAMP PROGRAM 
BOOK 
Edited by CATHERINE T. HAMMETT 
in collaboration with the 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOC. 

“Offers many helps to camp directors 
and leaders ... contains a wide variety 
of program ideas and resource sugges- 
tions and information on techniques 
and means of making the program 
more effective through democratic 


planning.’—from the Introduction by 
Reynold E. Carlson, President, ACA. $5. 


Order through bookstores or direct 


pessociation Pres 


291 BROADWAY N. Y.C. 7 














HELP WANTED 


MISSOURI OZARKS oldest established 
Boys camp seeks additional adult staff 
for permanent summer work. Write 
Camp Wah-Kon-Dah, Lake of Ozarks, 
Rocky Mount, Mo. 


DIRECTOR for Jewish Community 
Camp in Cincinnati, Ohio. Please state 
experience, age, and salary. Write Box 
926, Camping Magazine, 705 Park Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR RENT OR SALE 


FOR SALE: Operating boys’ camp on 
Lake Namakagon. Athletic equipment, 
field, piers, boats, etc. Large, modern, 
fully equipped lodge, furnace, fire- 
place, refrigeration. Five cabins. 
Write Don Miller, Cable, Wisconsin. 


FOR RENT: Northern Michigan sum- 
mer camp, accommodates 45, 9 bu-ld- 


ings, furnished. Write Wilcox, 812 
Oakdale, Jackson, Michigan. 


FOR RENT OR SALE: Fully equipped 
children’s camp in western New York. 
266 acres. 35 acre lake. Separate swim- 
ming pool. Tennis court. 12 cabins. 
Main buildings can be used for pri- 
vate boarding school. Contact Bion J. 
Clark, Beaver Lake Camp, Bliss, N. Y. 


FOR SALE? 1934 Chevrolet Bus. Ex- 
cellent condition—6 new tires, 28 pass- 
engers. $300.00. Write Mr. A. Monsein, 
46 Claymoss Rd. Brighton 35, Mass. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMP on Cres- 
cent Lake, Maine. Approximately 25 
miles Northwest of Portland. 14 acres, 
800 foot water frontage Lodge with 
fireplace and dining room, six cabins, 
recreational hall and infirmary. All 
utilities. Hunting and fishing. Price 
$16,500. Particulars: Salvation Army, 
68 High St., Portland, Maine. 








DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather Craft @ Plastics @ Belt Craft 
Block Printing @ Pottery Craft 
Textile Color @ Power Tools 


W rod Burning ®@ Instruction Books 


G~J 


Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dept. CM 1151 


Elm Grove Wheeling, W. Va. 




















CAMPERS’ INSURANCE 


Is Never Sold at 
Bargain Prices! 


You Get the Coverage and Service 
You Pay For. 


Why Not Make Your Plans NOW 
for your 1952 Camp Insurance 
While You Have Plenty of Time to 
Find the Policy Best Fitted to 
YOUR Camp Needs? 


Write for information to 
the Old Reliable New England Company 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INS. CO. 


Rutland, Vermont 


Member American Camping Association 

















“Laughing Loon” 
WATERFRONT 
EQUIPMENT 


Diving Boards 
Floats - Ladders 
Rafts, etc. 


HUSSEY 
SAFE SEATING 


Portable 
Steel Bleachers 
And Grandstands 
Write for FREE 
Literature 
Ask for details on 
the new Hussey Sec- 
tional Steel Landing 
Pier with wood deck. 
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Hussey Mfg. 
Co., Inc. 
519 R.R. St., 


N. Berwick, Me. 





























Public School Camping 
By James Clarke $3.00 


Reviewed by Gerald P. Burns, Execu- 
tive Director, ACA. 


There has long been a need for a 
general text on public school camping. 
Mr. Clarke’s book helps to satisfy that 
need. Although its coverage is chiefly 
limited to the two San Diego, Calit., 
camps, the principles isolated and ana- 
lysed apply to outdoor education and 
school camping across the nation. 

Leaders in education, recreation and 
camping readily admit that public 
school camping is not yet widespread. 
However, they are quick to point out 
that this facet ot education is replete 
with potentialities. The files of the 
American Camping Association valli- 
date the contention that hundreds of 
forward-looking schoo! departments 
are on the verge of offering a school 
camping experience. 

Mr. Clarke’s book will 
tremely helpful to school administra- 
tors and teachers interested in this 
fascinating new area. 
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Menu Making for Professionals 
In Quantity Cookery 

By J. O. Dahl $4.50 
Reviewed by Charles F. Weckwerth. 


This is a reference handbook for 
food executives. An earlier edition was 
published in 1939 and went through 
three printings. This current edition 
has been revised to bring it up to date. 

The book includes some six parts— 
each sub-divided into important mat- 
ters for professionals dealing with 
quantity cookery. Menu Planning; Buy- 
ing and Control; Preparation and Ser- 
vice; Pricing, Costs and Portion Con- 
trol; Menu Merchandising and Pro- 
motion; and Suiting the Menu to the 
main divisions of the book. 








Endorsed and Distributed by. . . 


Order Now 75¢c per copy 


Special Discounts on 
Large Quantities. 


Published by 
THE CANADIAN CAMPING 
MAGAZINE COMPANY 
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It’s Wise To Supervise 
A DISCUSSION ON SUPERVISION IN SUMMER CAMPS 
Compiled and Edited by Alan Klein and Irwin Haladner 


The Ontario Camping Association 
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| Address 
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~~ CLIP AND MAIL 


Ontario Camping Association, 

52 Avenue Road, Toronto, Canada 
Please send me copies of 
“It’s Wise to Supervise.”’ 


eC. @. 69 BF 0 9990 6°S 


Se SBeeeseen SOSBO CS OSB envewees#w+ es weeses 664.680 8 8 8 


I enclose money order to cover cost. 














SELL camps 


or SCHOOLS 


BU Y ‘SiIrts 


CONSULT WITH CONFIDENCE 
AND WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


The largest and most reputable 
School and Camp Brokers in America. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-8840 
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ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS | 


“Tell a vivid picture story. of your Camp” & 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 
packet form” 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 
OWN PHOTOS 


Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. If 
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ACA National Executive Discusses: 


Camp Tuitions and ACA Membership 


By Geratp P. Burns, Executive Director, ACA 


to all ACA’ers is always a 
pleasant task. It has been somewhat of 
a tradition that the national president 
and the executive director should al- 
ternate “pages” each month. Elsewhere 
in CamMpinG Macazine are found news 
from National and news from the Sec- 
tions; the President’s and the Execu- 
tive’s page will deal with issues of 
major interest and concern to the en- 
tire membership. Both President Ott 
and myseif will appreciate your sug- 
gestions and criticism of our “edl- 


emp A WORD of greeting 


torial” efforts. 


A Base for Comments 


As your executive officer, and_ be- 
fore the war as a student of camping, 
it has been my privilege to visit more 
than 300 camps and talk with over 
1,000 camp leaders across the nation. 
This visitation and discussion has given 
me a wealth of information and guid- 
ance on the innumerable facets of or- 
ganized camping. It is my feeling that 
the data so gathered, and the conclu- 
sions that might be drawn from these 
data, are only valuable when passed on 
to you for consideration and action. 
Every attempt will be made to keep 
my reports and analyses on an objec- 
tive level, pointed toward the great re- 
solve of your Association, “to provide 
more and better camping for all.” 

There are two major issues that de- 
serve atteniion at this time — camp 
tuitions and memberships in ACA. 


Camp Tuitions 


It is the considered judgment ot 
many leaders of the camping move- 

ment that the valuable services in 
camping are underpriced. Here is an 
area that needs further exploration: 
we should investigate the facts implied 
by the observations reported. In gen- 
eral, camp directors are fine, altruistic, 
professional people more concerned 
with children than with dollars; un- 


» doubtedly this concern is the reason 
» Why camping has made such a highly 
> significant contribution in our society. 
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it is an acknowledged fact that 
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there are few “wealthy” camp owners 
or directors. In fact, most of them 
work on a narrow margin of profit 
(private camps) or a modest salary 
(agency camps.) Perhaps the time has 
come to face-up to this rather sovering 
picture. Are we, in effect, pricing our 
products too low? 

No one wants to increase his own 
income at the expense of children being 
denied a camping experience. Yet we 
must recognize that a reasonable stand- 
ard of living is due camp leaders as 
well as leaders in any other field. Sec- 
ondly, if our standard of living is 
lowered by inadequate return from our 
investment or our work in camping, 
it will (at least indirectly) effect the 
quality of our further leadership in 
this field. 

There are two avenues of approach 
to the solution to this problem. The 
first, is to make certain that we are 
charging a tuition or camp fee that 
will permit good camp operation, bal- 
ancing of the biiks and, thereby, a 
reasonable return to owners or salary 
to staff. Secondly, make certain that 
we are operating with the utmost ef- 
ficiency and economy. This latter uoint 
underscores one of the purposes of 
belonging to AVA—that through pool- 
ing our experiences (locally, regionally 
and nationally) we will gain the know- 
how to perform a more efhcient and 
economic job. 


Membership in ACA 


At the Detroit regional convention 
last February several Section Presidents 
developed an informal report, later 
endorsed by the entire Board of Direc- 
tors, concerned with expansion of your 
Association. (The report was mimeo- 
graphed and sent to each Section 
President.) This report outlined brieft- 
ly and effectively the reasons why ad- 
ditional services were needed from 
AVA and how these services might be 
financed. The report stated: “It 1s 
generally recognized that a strengthen- 
ed, vigorous and well organized ACA 
is vital to the best interests of camp- 
ing in this national emergency. Four 


critical areas of operation require im- 
mediately expanded personnel, facili- 
ties, services, and funds.” The areas 
mentioned were representation (in 
Washington and elsewhere,) member 
information (on regulations and 
trends,) public relations (interpreting 
values of camping,) and productive 
national commitees (as the backbone 
of the Association.) 

The proposed supplementary budget 
to finance expansion into the four 
critical areas mentioned above suggest- 
ed an additional income to the ACA 
treasury of $9,100 in 1951, $10,720 in 
1952, and $16,490 in 1954. The pro- 
posed source of increased revenue was 
membership—(1) a new division of 
dues paid by sustaining and contrib- 
uting members and (2) an up-grading 
of present camp members into these 
categories. Point 1 was arranged 
through a vote of the Board. The split 


of these top-level memberships is now: 


TYPE DUES LOCAL NAT'L 
Sustaining $ 50.00 $15.00 $35.00 
Contributing $100.00 $25.00 $75.00 


The report pointed out that every- 
one (individuals, Sections and Na- 
tional) would profit by this new shar- 
ing, if up-grading was effected by the 
majority of our members. 

There is no doubt as to the reliabil- 
ity and validity of this report, and of 
its importance to the macp leaders of 
the nation. There is a definite need, 
in these critical times, for the four 
major services mentioned above. Repre- 
sentatives of all types of camps (es- 
pecially private camps) heartily endors- 
ed the report and agreed that upgarding 
was desirable. 

At least 50°% of the people reading 
this “page” will be renewing their 
memberships in the next 60 days. We 
urge you to consider seriously the 
implication of the report referred to. 
We hope you will want to move your 
membership “up” to a higher category 
and thus make a greated contribution 
to your own profession through 
strengthening your Camping Associa- 
tion locally and nationally. 
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AFTER TAPS 





... the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a bet- 
ter day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed — of this wonderful 
thing called camping. 


It CAN be Done! 


HY NOT VISIT other camps 

4 during the height of the sea- 
son? ... Well, why not? It can be 
done! Perhaps you have often heard 
camp administrators say they would 
like to visit other camps to exchange 
ideas, but that it was an impossibility 
during the season and, of course, use- 
less after the campers had left. 

For many years the writer followed 
this line of thought. But early one 
morning last July, we took our cour- 
age in hand, rounded up a party of 
four, and started out on a trip which 
was to cover seven camps and about 
425 miles, for which we decided to al- 
low ourselves but 48 hours. 

We wanted to learn how other 
camps operated in comparison with 
Woodcraft. Prior to the trip we, had 
caretully prepared a three-page ques- 
tionnaire covering facilities, program, 
kitchen, staff, etc. This simple form 
proved helpful to us later in evaluat- 
ing our tour. 

The well-known Joy Camp was the 
first stop. Miss Barbara Ellen Joy wel- 
comed us warmly and invited us to 
the noon meal, after which we were in- 
troduced to the staff and made a tour 
of the entire camp. We were much 
impressed with the efficient kitchen, 
and the food arrangements for hiking 
and canoe parties. There was also a 
notable outdoor craft display. 

Our next stop was at Camp Minoc- 
qua on Tomahawk Lake, where we 
were greeted by the Broomell’s. They 
guided us through the camp and sug- 
gested that we also visit their “pio- 
neer camp” located a few miles fur- 
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By Witton S. CLEMENTs 


ther. Despite our limited time we were 
happy to accept the invitation. It was 
time well spent as it helped crystallize 
some of our own ideas which later 
proved successful for older boys. 

It was now gdowing late and we 
hastened on, hoping to reach Eagle 
Crest Camp betore dark. In spite of 


a wrong turn we arrived at Eagle 


Crest Camp about 8:00 P.M., and sur- 
prised “Cap” and Mrs. Lorentz. 

A moonlight tour of the grounds 
was greatly enjoyed, but we were es- 
pecially impressed with the housing 
facilities and the handicratt shop. We 
believe theirs to be about the best craft 
program we have had the privilege of 
seeing. 

We registered for the night at Say- 
ner Lodge on Plum Lake, where many 
parents of children from _ nearby 
camps spend week-ends. 

Early morning of the second day 
found us on our way to Warwick 
Woods where we were cordially wel- 
comed by Miss Helen James and Miss 
Lillian Marshall. This camp, like Joy 
and Woodcraft, stresses the rustic life. 
Here we found a beautiful lodge and 
dining hall, and many other fine fea- 
tures. What delighted us most, how- 
ever, was the row of simple wall tents 
which housed two campers each. That’s 
real camping! 

All too soon we had to break away 
to visit Camp Highlands on the same 
lake. Dr. Norvil Beeman graciously 
took time to describe the physical lay- 
out and camp program. One of their 
happy customs is the “community 
sing’ Sunday nights for campers and 


visiting parents who stay in the nearby 
lodge operated by the camp. 

Now we were on our way to Red 
Arrow Camp on Trout Lake. This is 
a log cabin camp, and the director, 
Mr. P. W. Waterman, took us around 
this interesting place. He also describ. 
ed their system of awards for program 
activities—adding to our fund of ideas. 

Our final stop was at Camp Mani- 
to-Wish, on Boulder Lake. This is, as 
many of you know, one otf the larger 
YMCA camps. Mr. Elmer Ott, the di- 
rector, was absent, but we were given 
a hearty welcome by his secretary, who 
showed us about the place. Everything 
is on a large scale at Manito-Wish, 
and we felt that our trip had reached 
an appropriate conclusion there. 

What did all this accomplish? It 
made us realize that camping people 
can get away during the season, if 
their staff is properly organized, and 
efficient in performance. Contact with 
other camping people bolsters profes- 
sional pride, and lends greater impetus 
to better serving the children entrust- 
ed to one’s care. 

There are good things about every 
camp, many of which can be adapted 
elsewhere without hurting another 
camp’s characteristics. No camp has a 
“natent” or “copyright” preventing the 
use of an idea by another camp. 

Finally, we confirmed our beliet 
that professional camping people are 
not only gracious, but are glad to re- 
ceive visitors from other camps. In 
the interest of better camping, let us 
visit and be more friendly in our pro- 
fessional work. Yes, it can be done! 
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